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A  REPORT  ON  HOW  FRANCE  RETURNS  HER  SOLDIERS 

TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE. 


NoTil — This  Report  was  ivritten  in  April  1916,  and  does  not  comprise  any 
changes  that  have  been  introduced  in  law  or  in  practice,  nor  new  develop- 
ments, since  that  date. 


1.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  methods  followed  by  the  French  in  returning  men  discharged  from  the 
armies  to  civilian  life  have  hy  no  means  readied  a  final  form.  The  war  created  in 
France  many  needs  insufficiently  provided  for  by  existing  social  organisation.  Public 
and  private  energies  immediately  produced  a  host  of  new  bodies  designed  to  meet 
those  needs  (Appendices  B  and  D)  ;  while  they  have  done  so,  often  well,  it  has 
become  very  evident  that  the  functions  with  wliich  they  are  concerned  would  be  more 
advantageously  fulfilled  were  the  energies  of  which  they  dispose  employed  with  better 
system.  Various  Bills  have  been  proposed  with  the  object  of  securing  so  desirable  an 
end  (Appendix  G) ;  they  are  being  considered  by  the  French  legislative  bodies  and 
some  of  them  will  surely  become  law  (Appendix  G). 

As  a  rule,  the  law^s  by  which  France  secures  the  return  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors, 
disabled  or  sound,  to  their  homes  are  in  harmony  with  the  republican  principles  which 
underly  her  constitution.  At  times,  however,  expediency  or  conservative  respect  for 
tradition  has  made  it  difficult  for  French  legislators  to  secure  an  ideal  adherence  to 
those  principles  in  the  drafting  of  existing  or  proposed  statutes.  So  it  is  that,  at 
present,  the  laws  governing  the  return  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  their  homes  from  the 
French  "  Armies  of  Land  and  Sea  "  are  still  in  a  period  of  active  change.  Some  of 
them  will  be  abolished  or  altered  ;  others  may  persist ;  and,  certainly,  new  laws  will 
be  made  to  meet  conditions  at  present  regulated,  insufficiently,  or  not  at  all.  The 
intense  desire,  conspicuous  everywhere  in  France,  to  do  whatever  may  be  best  for  the 
nation  makes  it  probable  that  the  legislation  finally  adopted  will  be  ideal  in  its 
provisions  ;  a  Bill  recently  adopted  by  the  "  Chambre  des  Deputes  "  (Appendix  G) 
constitutes  a  strong  promise  that  it  will  be  so. 

As  far  as  possible,  this  report  is  impersonal.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  written 
(Appendices  B,  D,  F,  and  G)  or  verbal  (Appendices  A,  C,  and  E)  information 
received  from  Frenchmen  whose  duties  make  them  competent  to  express  opinions  on 
this  subject  with  authority.  Information  has  always  been  obtained  from  men,  or 
commissions,  entrusted  with  the  work  rather  than  from  the  titular  heads  of  Ministries 
or  of  Departments.  Consequently,  while  the  report  pretends  to  accurate  representation 
of  existing  conditions  it  places  in  relief  those  methods  which  are  considered  most 
apt  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  Gratuitous  detail  is  avoided  ;  but  it 
is  endeavoured  to  give  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  main  features  of 
the  situation  in  France  and,  especially,  to  indicate  points  where  French  experience 
may  prove  to  be  of  advantage  in  suggesting  measures  suitable  for  Canada.  [See 
Summary,  page  30.) 

France  has  passed  through  difficulties  which  are  only  commencing  to  present 
themselves  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Canada,  She  has  felt  and  reasoned  her  way  to  the 
methods  most  suitable  for  coping  with  them.  It  would  be  unfortunate  -were  Canada 
not  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  which  French  experience  so  plainly  points  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that,  because  of  national  differences,  measures  suited  to  France 
cannot  always  be  usefully  initiated,  without  modification,  in  Canada. 

The  processes  by  which  the  return  to  ]ns  home  of  a  discharged,  wounded,  or 
disabled  soldier,  or  sailor,  is  secured  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  the  following 
stages  : — 

1.  Active  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

2.  Functional  re-education. 

3.  The  provision  of  artificial  appliances. 

4.  The  professional  re-education. 

5.  Establishment  in  civilian  life, 
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2.  ACTIVE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT. 

For  military  purposes  the  territory  of  France  and  her  colonies  is  divided  into 
21  military  regions.  Each  region  has  an  organisation  of  its  own,  complete  in  itself  ; 
this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  many  ways  in  arranging  for  the  return  of  soldiers 
from  the  armies  to  their  homes. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  composing  the 
French  Army  will  be  admitted  to  hospitals  because  of  disease  or  wounds.  Active 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  is  given  to  soldiers  by  the  French  Medical  Service  in 
a  host  of  hospitals.  Hospitals  may  be  established  by  military  authority,  by  civilian 
authority,  or  by  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence ;  hospitals  supported  by  private 
benevolence  may  be  maintained  either  through  individuals  or  through  societies  such 
as  those  constituting  the  French  Red  Cross  Society  (Appendix  D).  All  of  these 
hospitals  are  under  the  Minister  of  War  (Service  de  Sante). 

In  addition  to  general  hospitals,  institutions  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  or  for  dental  or  maxillary  prothesis,  have  been  established 
by  the  medical  service  where  and  when  they  have  been  required. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  special  hospitals  are  the  orthopsedic  centres. 
As  it  happens  there  is  one  of  these  in  each  of  the  army  regions  which,  for  military 
purposes,  divide  France  into  twenty  areas.  Their  situations,  however,  were  chosen 
primarily  so  that  communication  with  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs  might  be 
easy.  Since  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  in  Paris,  it  follows  that  several  ortho- 
paedic centres  are  in  Paris,  or  near  it.  Cases  requiring  orthopaedic  treatment  are 
sent  to  these  centres  from  the  area  which  each  serves. 

The  military  hospitals  established  in  the  "  Asile  National  des  Convalescents  "  at 
Saint-Maurice  (Appendix  A,  10)  and  that  established  in  the  Grand  Palais,  Paris 
(Appendix  A,  6)  are  examples  of  orthopasdic  centres.  They  draw  their  patients 
from  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  They  are  equipped  with  the  staff 
and  appliances  necessary  both  for  performing  any  secondary  operations  of  a  special 
nature  which  may  be  necessary  and  for  undertaking  functional  re-education. 

Patients  sent  to  the  orthopgedic  centres  are  carefully  examined  and,  if  it  is 
advisable,  operations  are  performed.  At  first  it  was  necessary  to  operate  on  a  consider- 
able (70  per  cent.  ?)  percentage  of  the  cases  of  amputation  (coming  to  Saint-Maurice), 
because  of  adherent  scars  and  nerves,  or  becaiise  of  insufficiently  covered  bones, 
or  persistent  infection,  or  similar  conditions.  The  percentage  of  cases  requiring 
re-operation  is  now  much  less  (perhaps  about  2  per  cent,  at  the  Maison  Blanche) 
(Appendix  A,  7). 

At  these  hospitals,  the  stump  of  every  patient  who  has  suffered  an  amputation  is 
radiographed  on  his  admission.  The  radiographs  have  been  invaluable  both  clinically 
and  as  records.  By  them  exostoses  have  been  found  to  be  remarkably  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  the  femur ;  they  often  cause  a  stump  to  be  painful.  It  has  been  found 
inadvisable,  as  a  routine,  to  remove  them  at  once  since  a  dormant  infection  often  has 
been  lighted  up  by  the  operation  and  has  resulted  in  unfortunate  suppuration. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  recording  the  findings  of  the  X-ray  room  in  the 
patient's  papers  is  to  make  a  tracing  of  the  skiagraph  on  tissue  paper.  Black  is  used 
for  the  outlines  of  the  skin,  blue  for  the  outlines  of  bone,  red  for  the  outlines  of 
pathological  structures,  and  red,  blocked  in,  for  foreign  bodies.  (A  description  of  the 
method  by  which  a  balanced  magnet  is  employed  for  finding  iron  bodies  in  wounds 
does  not  enter  the  scope  of  this  report.) 

3.  FUNCTIONAL  RE-EDUCATION. 

Functional  re-education  is  the  term  under  which  are  grouped  all  of  the  means 
adopted  to  secure  the  existence  of  a  maximum  of  its  normal  function  to  an  injured 
part.  Judicious  re-edvcation  of  a  part  injured  sJiould  he  commenced  as  soon  as  is 
possible ;  but,  usually,  it  is  not  until  active  hospital  treatment  has  done  all  that  it  can 
do  that  functional  re-education  is  realty  commenced. 

The  nature  of  the  treatment  by  which  functional  re-education  is  to  be  carried 
on  is  prescribed  by  the  responsible  physicians,  and  its  progress  is  recorded  and 
ensured  by  a  careful  system  of  documentation.  Samples  of  the  cards  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  attached  to  the  report  (Appendix  F).  The  orthopedic  centres 
are  equipped  with  devices  for  active  and  passive  mecanotherapy,  for  treatment  by 
galvanic,  static,  Farradic  and  high-tension  currents,  by  vibration,  by  baking  and 
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blasts  of   hot  air,  by  baths  of  many  kinds,  by  coloured  light,  by  massage  and 
gymnastics,  and  exercises  of  various  sorts. 

Opinion  is  most  unanimous  in  condemning  passive  mecanotherapy  and  in 
insisting  upon  the  value  of  active  movements,  initiated  by  the  patient  himself.  The 
exercises  first  given  are  simple  ones,  requiring  little  effort,  such  as  those  commonly 
used  in  the  re-education  of  tabetics.  They  are  often  of  ver}'  great  benefit  to  men  who 
have  lost  poise  and  the  habit  of  movement  by  confinement  to  bed  or,  often,  by  an 
amputation.  The  exercises  for  the  leg  comprise  walking  along  lines,  straight  or 
irregular,  stepping  over  obstacles  of  varying  heights  and  shapes,  mounting  or 
descending  stairways  with  irregular  treads  ;  for  the  arms  there  are  objects,  such  as 
balls  or  skittles  of  differing  size,  form  and  colour,  to  be  handled,  and  devices  which 
require  the  hand  to  be  put  in  various  positions.  All  of  these  exercises  are  performed 
either  voluntarily  or  at  the  word  of  command.  In  gymnasia,  well  equipped  with 
apparatus  of  all  sorts,  exercises  are  very  commonly  prescribed  ;  although  "  Swedish  " 
methods  are  often  followed,  everything  in  gymnastics  which  can  be  useful  is 
employed. 

The  machines  necessary  for  the  administration  of  mecanotherapy  form  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  orthopaedic  hospitals.  Most  of  the  existing  machines  are 
actuated  by  force  applied  by  the  patient — activ^e  mecanotherapy  ;  in  a  few  of  them 
the  movements  are  actuated  by  force  developed  by  an  electric  or  other  motor — 
passive  mecanotherapy.  Most  of  the  machines  emj^loyed  are  of  foreign,  usually  Swedish, 
design.  A  few  of  them,  however,  have  been  devised  locally,  either  in  whole  or  part, 
by  the  physicians  who  employ  them.  The  machines  devised  by  Professor  Amar 
(Appendix  A,  16)  are  not  employed  in  many  centres.  It  is  very  probable  that  their 
use  will  become  much  more  general  in  the  future ;  for  they  are  both  cheap  and 
efficient  in  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Among  the  various  methods  employed  in  functional  re-education,  most  value, 
after  the  performance  of  voluntary  movements  of  all  sorts,  is  attached  to  the  judicious 
use  of  massage  and  heat. 

Many  of  the  nurses  and  volunteers,  male  or  female,  who  administer  massage  or 
other  treatment  in  the  hospitals  have  little  technical  knowledge.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  them  sufficient  instruction  to  insure  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them.  The  diagrams  contained  in  an  atlas  of  Motor  Points,  produced  by 
Professor  Bergonie,'^''  have  been  found  useful  in  electro-therapeutical  clinics  where 
trained  assistance  is  not  always  easilj^  obtained. 

There  is  a  strong  opinion  that  work,  properl}^  selected  and  graduated,  has  a  high 
psychic  value  and  co)istitiites  the  best  jiosslhle  means  of  re-accustoming  muscles  to 
action — the  physical  part  of  -functional  re-education.  It  is  also  the  German  idea.  In 
many  hospitals  facilities  for  work  of  various  sorts  are  provided  by  societies  supported 
by  private  benevolence  (Appendix  C,  3,  4,  &c.).  One  such  society  makes  a  speciality 
of  providing  materials  and  instruments  for  work  and  for  instructing  patients  in  their 
use ;  another,  in  addition,  makes  it  easy  for  all  patients  to  sell,  at  a  good  price,  any- 
thing which  they  produce.  Light  work  for  the  army,  such  as  the  making  of  bags  and 
flares,  or  the  hemming  of  towels,  is  done  in  hospital  workshops. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  these  societies,  especially  in  maintaining  a  good 
frame  of  mind  and  a  taste  for  work  in  the  patients  is  very  real.  There  is  little 
foundation  for  the  criticism  that  they  create  an  inclination  in  the  men  to  take  up 
minor  occupations,  by  teaching  insignificant  employments  and  by  securing  exorbitant 
prices  for  objects  of  little  real  value,  because  they  are  made  by  wounded  soldiers. 
That  will  never  be  the  case  ;  since,  even  at  the  present,  the  return  (about  2-4  francs) 
obtained  from  a  day's  work  at  basket-making,  or  anj'-  other  of  the,  usually,  recreative 
occupations  taught  in  the  hospitals,  is  less  than  the  return  which  can  be  earned  at  a 
standard  trade.  Quite  apart  from  their  value  in  accustoming  muscles  long  idle  to 
constant  movement,  the  minor  occupations  taught  to  disabled  men  in  the  hospitals  do 
great  service ;  they  keep  the  attention  occupied  and,  partly  because  they  provide  a 
means  of  earning  a  fevv^  cents  daily,  awaken  and  preserve  a  desire  to  be  again  producing 
and  earning  a  living  wage. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  work  done  in  hospital  workshops  under  the 
direction  o£  medical  men  is  that  it  furnishes  an  early  opportunity  of  observing  the 


*  "  Atlas  de  points  motenrs,"  par  le  Professeur  J.  Bergonie,  de  I'Universite  de  Bordeaux,  publie  par 
les  Archives  d'Electricite  Medicale,  6  bis,  rue  du  Temple,  Bordeaux  (Gironde). 

A  copy  of  this  atlas  has  already  been  sent  by  the  D.M.S.  Canadians,  to  Granville  Hospital,  Ramsgate. 
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patient's  aptitudes  and,  consequently,  facilitates  the  making  of  a  sound  and  early 
choice  of  an  occupation  for  him. 

The  creation  of  a  proper  outlook  and  spirit  of  cheerful  hope  in  the  patients  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  functional  re-education. 
Wounded  and  disabled  men  depressed  by  suffering  and  by  knowledge  of  incai^acity 
are  often  downcast ;  they  easily  believe  that  they  can  never  again  become  self- 
supporting  ;  and  a  man  who  would  willingly  be  independent  becomes  able  to  see  no 
escape  from  a  life-time  of  dependence  upon  a  pension.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
some  whose  wish  and  intention  it  is  to  be  always  so  dependent.  Every  effort  is  taken 
to  convince  men  that,  even  though  they  are  disabled,  they  can  and  must  by  appro- 
priate re-education,  become  able  to  support  themselves.  Private  societies  do  useful 
service  in  this  respect,  by  providing  work  in  the  hospitals,  by  the  counsel  of  visitors 
enrolled  for  the  purpose,  and  hy  advertisements  stating  the  intention  of  the  societies, 
both  to  assist  men  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  support  themselves  and  to  help  men  in 
establishing  themselves  in  civil  life.  The  Government  has  ordered  its  physicians 
and  nurses  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  convince  patients  under  their  care  that  they 
can  and  should  become  self-supporting.  It  is  their  duty  to  inform  patients  of  the 
measures  designed  by  the  Government  for  finding  employment  for  disabled  men  and, 
when  necessary,  for  making  them  employable. 

It  has  been  realised  that  the  best  means  of  securing,  in  the  hospitals,  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  and  understanding  concerning  the  position  of  wounded  men  and  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  their  benefit  is,  to  secure  a  proper  understanding  of  these 
questions  to  the  general  public. 

Much  has  been  done  to  educate  public  opinion  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
these  matters.  Many  articles  have  been  published  by  men  whose  names  command 
respect ;  many  lectures  have  been  given,  many  speeches  have  been  made  by  those 
whose  words  are  received  with  attention ;  exhibitions  of  work  done  hj  disabled  men 
have  been  and  are  about  to  be  held  ;  articles  mainifactured  by  soldiers  in  hospitals 
and  in  centres  of  re-education  are  exposed  for  sale  by  various  societies  in  every  city 
of  France.  By  these  means,  by  the  distiibution  of  picture  postcards  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  cinematographic  films  much  has  been  done  to  familiarise  the  French 
with  the  idea  that  a  man  disabled  by  his  wounds  is  still  able  to  work  and  can,  and 
must  learn  to  be  self-supporting  in  the  measure  of  his  capacity  for  doing  so. 

Statesmen  and  men  of  letters  alike  have  used  their  influence,  by  voice  and  pen, 
to  assist  in  the  spread  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  return  of  a  disabled  soldier  to  civilian  life.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
something  is  said  or  written  by  them  with  careful  prominence  ;  so  thoroughly  have 
they  done  their  work  that  there  can  scarcely  be  anyone  in  France  capable  of  reading 
or  listening  who  has  not  had  clearly  placed  before  him  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
principles  which  must  govern  the  measures  adopted  by  France  in  providing  for  those 
who  have  been  her  defenders. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  examples  of  the  posters  and  postcards  used  by 
bodies — public  or  private — concerned  with  wounded  soldiers,  in  order  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  their  service  both  to  the  public  and  to  those  whom  they  attempt 
to  benefit  (Appendix  F).  There  are  many  such  postcards ;  their  use  and  distri- 
bution constitute  a  valuable  means,  especially  in  France  where  postcards  are  so 
commonly  employed,  of  advertising  the  work  of  the  bodies  which  issue  them. 

Cinematographic  films  dealing  with  subjects  connected  with  the  war  have  been 
taken  up  by  commercial  firms,  by  private  persons,  and  by  the  Cinematographic 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Two  films  illustrating  the  re-education  of  disabled  men^  have  been  produced  by 
Pathe  Freres.  One  describes  the  work  done  in  the  "  Ecole  Joffre "  at  Lyons 
(Appendix  A,  4),  the  second  film  ilkistrates  work  done  in  Paris  and  at  Saint  Maurice 
(Appendix  A,  10) ;  the  latter  has  been  ordered  for  the  D.M.S.,  Canadian  Contingents. 
Both  these  films  are  called  ' '  Pe-education  des  Grand  Blesses,"  and  each  measures 
270  metres  in  length.  These  films  can  be  obtained  and  seen  upon  application  to 
Pathe  Freres  at  Cinema,  Limited,  103-9,  Wardour  Street,  London,  England,  or  at 
30,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris.  A  list  of  the  films  produced  by  the  Cinemato- 
graphic Department  of  the  Army  is  attached  to  this  Report  ;  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  the  Department's  films  illustrating  I'Ecole  Joffre  is  also  attached.  The  Depart- 
ment's film  on  this  school  is  the  original  of  that  issued  by  Pathe  Freres,  and  it 
contains  430  metres.  Two  copies  of  it  have  been  ordered  with  French  and  English 
titles  respectively  for  the  I),M,S.,  Canadian  Contingents. 
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Lantern  slides  illustrating  Professor  Amar's  work  (Appendix  A,  16)  have  already 
been  sent  by  the  D.M.S.,  Canadians,  to  Granville  Hospital,  Ramsgate.  They  were 
obtained,  with  Professor  Amar's  permission,  from  the  professional  photographer  who 
took  them,  Sartony,  45,  rue  Laffitte,  Paris,  who  does  all  of  Professor  Amar's  photo- 
graphic work.  , 

The  knowledge  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  themselves  and  of 
the  State  that  disabled  men  should  undergo  a  course  of  professional  re-instruction 
has  become  general,  thanks  to  the  measures  mentioned  in  previous  paragraphs. 
One  result  is  that  the  percentage  of  men  who  ask  for  re-education  is  very  much 
greater  now  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  At  first,  many  men  (about  80  per  cent.) 
refused  re-education,  among  other  reasons,,  because  they  feared  that  their  pension 
would  be  reduced  if  their  earning  ]:)ower  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
occupation  ;  the  Government  has  removed  that  fear  by  the  definite  assertion  that 
the  amount  of  a  man's  pension  depends  not  upon  his  earning  power  but  upon  the 
extent  of  the  incapacitation  resulting  from  his  disability  (Appendix  G). 

4.  PROVISION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  APPLIANCES. 

The  supplying  of  artificial  limbs  to  those  who  have  suffered  an  amputation  is  a 
very  serious  question,  since  the  war  has  created  between  40,000  and  50,000  such 
persons  in  France.  It  is  stated  that  about  from  2 "  5  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
Belgian  wounded  have  suffered  amputation ;  there  were  approximately  30,000  at 
the  commencement  of  December  1915.  At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  artificial 
appliances  of  some  sort  Mall  be  required  by  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  wounded. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  State  must  supply  and  maintain  in  repair  any  artificial 
appliance  necessary  for  the  reconstitution  of  a  disabled  man's  infirmity.  It  is  also 
recognised  that  the  appliance  must  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  the  one  most  apt 
to  its  purpose. 

A  "  Commission  d'Ortliopedie  de  France  ''  (Appendix  A,  15)  has  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  limbs  supplied  by  the  State  are,  of  the 
best  possible  design  and  construction.  Plans  and  specifications  of  the  artificial 
appliances  adopted  by  the  Commission  are  about  to  be  issued,  and  after  the  1st  June 
all  appliances  supplied  at  Government  expense  must  be  of  these  patterns.  The 
models  established  by  the  Commission  will  be  revised  yearly. 

In  order  lo  secure  uniformity  in  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  artificial 
appliances  they  are  to  be  issued  at  onh^  six  centres  in  France ;  at  each  of  these 
centres  sealed  patterns  of  the  appliances  adopted  will  be  maintained  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  manufacturing  orthopaedists. 

The  model  types  have  been  adopted  after  most  careful  study.  Drawings  and 
detailed  specifications  of  the  artificial  arms  are  attached  to  this  report ;  descriptions 
of  other  appliances  will  be  sent  to  the  D.M.S.,  Canadians  (Appendix  E,  1),  as  they 
are  adopted. 

The  diversity  of  artificial  limbs  adopted  by  the  Commission  permits  a  considerable 
latitude  of  choice  to  the  orthopaedic  surgeons. 

The  Orthopaedic  Commission  will  establish  types  of  appliances  other  than  artificial 
limbs.  Skull  caps  and  plates  of  various  types  are  being  employed  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  cranium  ;  and  springs,  of  many  designs,  are 
used  to  replace  muscles  of  which  the  use  has  been  lost. 

Of  those  whose  limbs  have  been  amputated  about  three-fifths  have  lost  legs  and 
two-fifths  arms.  The  distribution  of  disabling  injuries  of  the  extremities  is  the 
reverse  of  this  ;  more  men  are  discharged  from  the  army  on  account  of  disabilities  of 
the  arms  than  of  the  legs.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  probably  are  that  the 
legs  offer  a  bigger  target  than  the  arms  ;  and  also  that  a  man  hit  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  hodj  is  often  killed.  Again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  especially,  men  hit 
in  the  arms  were  able  to  find  their  way  to  dressing  stations,  where  they  received 
treatment  by  which  their  arms  were  saved,  although  often  permanently  injured. 
Those  hit  in  the  legs,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  on  the  ground  until  they  were  picked  up 
by  stretcher-bearers,  often  after  a  considerable  period.  They,  consequently,  only 
reached  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  when  their  wounds  were  infected,  and  an 
amputation  had  become  the  only  treatment  possible. 

When  functional  re-education  is  completed,  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb 
should  have  almost  reached  its  permanent  size,  and  it  should  be  ready  for  the  fitting 
of  an  artificial  limb.  Hti?!. 
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According  to  Frencli  practice,  tlie  first  essential  for  the  successful  fitting  of  an 
artificial  limb  is  to  make  a  plaster  model  of  the  stump  ;  upon  that  model  the  limb  is 

At  the  Maison-Blanche  (Appendix  A,  7)  it  is  considered  that  a  permanent  limb 
should  not  be  fitted  to  a  stump  within  three  months,  others  say  five  months,  after  the 
final  operation ;  and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  patients,  especiallj^  those  who  are  to 
receive  an  artificial  leg,  wear  a  provisional  limb  for  a  time  in  order  to  harden  the 
stump  and  bring  it  to  its  final  form  before  a  permanent  appliance  is  fitted.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  practice  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  stump  by  massage  and 
bandao-es.    It  is  much  easier  to  fit  satisfactorily  an  artificial  arm  than  a  leg._ 

Formerly  those  who  had  suffered  amputations  and  required  artificial  limbs  were 
gathered  together  in  depots,  such  as  that  established  in  the  "  Maison-Blanche,"  until 
an  appliance  could  be  given  them.  It  has  been  found  to  be  undesirable  to  do  so,  since 
the  "morale"  of  unoccupied  patients  rapidly  deteriorates  ;  now  it  is  endeavoured  to 
supply  artificial  limbs,  and  other  prothetic  appliances,  to  men  while  they  are  still 
inmates  of  an  orthopasdic  hospital.  Depots  for  men  who  have  suffered  an  amputation 
no  longer  exist ;  functional  and  professional  re-education,  commenced  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  now  proceed  uninterruptedly  until  the  preparation  for  the  return  of 
the  men  to  civilian  life  has  been  completed. 

At  first,  there  was  delay  in  the  provision  of  artificial  limbs,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
said  that  those  furnished  by  the  State  were  not  good.  As  a  result,  many  individuals 
and  private  societies  commenced  to  supply  artificial  limbs  of  a  good  quality  to  disabled 
soldiers  requiring  them  (Appendix  D).  Some  of  the  societies  continue  to  do  so  ; 
although  there  is  now,  certainly,  no  need  for  their  activity. 

At  present,  the  situation  is  that  the  State  has  requisitioned  the  output  of  every 
firm  of  any  standing  manufacturing  artificial  limbs  in  France.  It  has  appointed  an 
active  and  competent  Commission,  the  Commission  d'Orthopedie  de  France 
(Appendix  A,  15)  to  estabhsh  the  types  of  limbs  to  be  manufactured  by  these  firms 
and  it  bears  the  cost  of  furnishing  only  limbs  of  the  types  adopted  by  the  Commission. 
Good  workmanship  and  the  use  of  proper  material  in  the  construction  of _  artificial 
appliances  is  secured  by  constant  inspection  of  the  workshops  producing  them 
(Appendix  F).  Boards  consider  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  each  man 
requiring  an  artificial  limb  ;  they  decide  upon  the  type  of  artificial  appliance  best 
suited  to  his  needs  and,  when  his  apparatus  has  been  fitted,  a  board  of  reception 
decides  whether  it  is  acceptable  or  not. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  present  seems  to  be  that  the  simplest  artificial  limb 
is  usually  the  best ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  aim  of  an  artificial  appliance  should 
be  to  remedy  not  the  anatomical  but  the  physiological  loss. 

The  artificial  arms  supplied  by  the  State  are,  roughly,  of  two  types  ;  first,  there 
are  arms  of  moulded  leather  terminating  in  wooden  hands  with  moveable  thumbs  for 
which  a  hook,  ring,  or  other  fitting  can  be  substituted  (Appendix  F) ;  and  second, 
the  steel  arm,  designed  by  Professor  Amar  (Appendix  E,  I  ;  Gl). 

Arms  of  the  first  type  have  been  supplied  by  the  State  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  is  only  recently  that  their  construction  has  been  standardised  (Appen- 
dix F)  by  the  Commission  d'Orthopedie  de  France.  They  consist  of  the  usual 
moulded  leather  bucket,  attached  to  the  stump  in  varying  ways,  and  of  a  substitute 
for  the  lost  hand.  At  first,  the  artificial  hand  and  various  fittings  supplied  with  these 
artificial  arms  had  little  practical  value.  It  is  hoped  that  the  heavy  forearm  and  claw 
designed  by  Professor  Amar  will  be  found  to  be  more  useful  ;  the  forearm  consists  of 
a  strong  rod  ;  it  is  attached  to  the  elbow  by  a  joint  permitting  flexion  and  rotation  ;  at 
the  wrist  a  powerful  pair  of  jaws  is  attached  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint;  all  of  these 
joints  may  be  fixed  in  any  position.  The  jaws  are  so  designed  that  they  will  hold 
firmly,  almost  any  tool,  heavy  or  light ;  they  can  be  detached,  and  a  wooden  hand  of 
the  usual  conventional  type  may  be  substituted  for  them. 

The  second  limb  (Appendix  G)  is  constructed  of  thin  steel  and  possesses  a 
hand  with  articulated  fingers  ;  the  fingers  are  actuated,  through  a  cable,  by  movements 
of  the  shoulders  or,  less  often,  of  the  chest.  This  arm  is  both  cheap  and  light,  and  it 
will  be  distinctly  more  useful  to  those  engaged  in  light  occupations  than  the  ordinary 
artificial  arm.  It  will  be  supplied,  especially,  to  those  who  have  lost  two  hands 
(Appendix  E,  1). 

Possibly  because  the  loss  of  a  leg  is  of  less  economic  importance  than  the  loss  of  an 
arm,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  devising  of  artificial  legs.  The  type  of  leg 
hitherto  usually  supplied  by  the  State  has  been,  like  the  arms,  made  of  moulded 
leather  strengthened  by  steel  and  ending  in  a  wooden  peg  or  foot.  A  few  have  been  made 
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on  tlie  American  "  plan  of  hollowed  wood  covered  with  parchment.  The  peg-leg  is 
held  to  be  the  most  useful  for  occupations  requiring  the  exertion  of  any  force  and, 
especially,  in  amputations  of  the  hip.  The  artificial  limb  which  tries  to  look  like  a 
real  leg,  or  arm,  may  be  useful,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  to  those,  such  as 
clerks,  whose  occupation  makes  it  necessary  for  their  appearance  to  be  normal. 

In  some  of  the  types  of  legs  which  will  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  it  will  be 
possible  to  fix,  or  leave  free,  the  knee  joint,  and  when  the  day's  work  is  over,  to 
remove  the  ordinary  peg  and  substitute  for  it  an  articulated  foot.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  peg-leg  for  those,  such  as  farmers,  Avho  must  walk  over  soft  surfaces  has  been 
partly  overcome  by  the  elaboration  of  a  light  sandal  which  can  be  clamped  to  the  end 
of  the  peg. 

Legs  made  both  of  leather  and  of  wood  will  be  adopted  by  the  Commission.  As 
a  rule  it  will  be  held  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  leather  leg  for  a  young  and  tender  stump, 
and  a  wooden  one  for  a  hard,  old,  and  short  stump. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  wooden  legs  examined  by  the  Commission  was  made  for 
himself  and  patented  by  a  young  joiner  who  lost  a  leg  in  the  war.  He  has  devised  a 
knee  articulation  by  which  the  leg  tends  to  become  rigid  and  straight,  when  slightly 
bent,  as  in  ascending  a  stairway,  and  by  which  it  is  naturally  and  quickly  flexed  to  a 
right  angle,  if  the  knee  be  considerably  bent  as  in  sitting  down. 

No  type  of  rigid  leg  has  been  established  for  provisional  use  in  hospitals  by  cases 
who  are  waiting  for  a  permanent  appliance.  This,  like  many  other  minor  matters,  is 
left  by  the  Commission  to  the  decision  of  the  orthopaedic  surgeons. 

When  a  man  becomes  dependent  upon  an  artificial  appliance  he  practically  loses 
his  means  of  livelihood  if  it  be  broken  ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  intended  that  each  man 
who  has  suffered  an  amputation  shall  be  supplied  eventually  with  two  artificial  limbs, 
so  that  he  will  always  have  one  in  reserve  ready  for  use,  should  the  limb  usually  worn 
be  broken. 

The  best  makes  of  artificial  limbs  in  France  are  : — 
Haran,  12,  rue  Lacepede,  Paris. 

Ph.  Cauet,  119,  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  Paris. — This  firm  has  patented  and 

manufactures  Professor  Amar's  steel  arm. 
Mayet-Guyot,  rue  Motorgueil,  Paris. 

Drapier  et  Fils,  41,  rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. — The  head  of  this  firm  is  M.  Breton, 
who  is  also  President  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  d'Orthopedie  de  France. 

While  insisting  that  an  artificial  arm  can  never  be  much  more  than  a  support, 
Professor  Amar  expects  that  his  arms,  especially  the  steel  fore-arm  and  claw,  will  give 
useful  sei'vice,  the  latter  in  even  the  heaviest  occupations.  He  states  that  he  knows, 
at  present,  of  111  armless  men  who  are  working  successfully  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
are  earning  good  wages  in  manual  occupations.  Dr.  Bourillon,  of  St.  Maurice 
(Appendix  E,  4)  among  others  is,  however,  rather  sceptical  and  inclined  to  insist  that 
maimed  men  will  usually  get  real  service  most  easily  from  some  simple  device  of  their 
own  design  or  from  an  apt  use  of  their  stump  (Appendix  E,  11). 

This  opinion  holds  good  for  those  who  have  lost  legs  as  well  as  for  those  who 
have  lost  arms,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  it.  The  frequency  with 
which  men  use  the  stump  of  an  amputated  arm  or  leg  for  various  operations  and 
discard  their  artificial  appliances  while  at  work  is  remarkable. 

Ordinary  ingenuity  quickly  devises  appliances  for  making  easy  operations  which 
a  mutilation  has  made  ditficult.  For  example,  cobblers  constantly  employ  a  short 
crutch  for  supporting  the  stump  of  a  leg,  while  they  are  at  work  ;  and  they  arrange 
a  strap  or  a  modified  vice  for  holding  boots  when  it  is  impossible  to  fix  them  between 
the  knees  as  a  cobbler  usually  does ;  again,  at  Tours  and  at  Bordeaux,  various 
attachments  to  artificial  arms  have  been  devised  for  the  use  of  one-armed  letter- 
carriers,  card-players,  &c.  Not  infrequently,  it  is  possible  for  similar  ingenuity  to 
alter  the  tools  ordinarily  employed  in  an  occupation  so  that  they  may  be  used  by  an 
individual  who  has  lost  one  or  more  of  his  limbs ;  for  example,  a  simple  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  ticket-punch  used  by  conductors  so  that  it  may  be  attached  to  a 
coat  and  be  conveniently  used  by  a  one-armed  man  (Appendix  E.  1). 

The  principle  that  the  State  should  maintain  in  repair  artificial  appliances 
provided  by  it  has  been  accepted  ;  the  means  by  which  that  principle  is  to  be 
realised  are  still  under  discussion.  Vexatious  delays,  among  other  inconveniences, 
would  certainly  result  were  a  system  inaugurated  by  which  limbs  or  other  api^liances 
were  sent  for  repairs  to  centres  where  State  workshops  were  maintained  for  that 
purpose. 
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All  things  considered,  the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  its 
maintenance  to  those  receiving  an  artificial  appliance.  The  sum  so  paid  will 
necessarily  be  a  considerable  one,  something  less  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  original 
cost  of  an  artificial  limb  annually  ;  since  the  life  of  an  artificial  limb,  even  when  the 
best  of  care  is  taken  of  it,  is  but  short. 

The  opinion  of  the  staff  at  "La  Maison  Blanche"  (Appendix  A,  7)  is  that  a 
leather  leg,  for  example,  will  scarcely  last  for  three  years,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
properly  looked  after  it  may  be  practically  worn  out  in  less  than  a  year.  For  that 
reason,  alone,  they  prefer  legs  to  be  made  of  wood  strengthened  by  a  coating  of 
parchment.  Others,  from  their  experience,  are  of  the  opinion  that  artificial  legs 
should  last  for  about  four  or  five  years. 

The  desiral^ility  of  making  artificial  limbs  of  a  strong  and  simple  type,  so  that 
repairs  will  not  often  be  needed  and  may  be  easily  executed,  has  been  borne  in  mind 
in  the  design  of  the  limbs  supplied  by  the  Government.  Orthopaedic  workshops  and 
centres  of  professional  re-education  have  been  established  where  considerable  nimibers 
of  men  are  being  trained,  and  employed,  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  appliances  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  these  men,  returning  to  their  homes,  will  be  distributed 
throughout  France.  For  these  reasons  it  should,  in  the  future,  be  possible  to  obtain 
all  repairs  for  an  artificial  limb  of  a  usual  type  with  little  delay  anywhere  in  France. 

Full  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  opportunity  for  study  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  mutilated  men  in  the  institutions  controlled  bj^the  State. 
Workshops  have  been  established  at  several  of  the  centres  of  re-education  and  at 
hospitals  for  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  artificial  appliances. 

Laboratories  and  workshops  intended,  not  for  the  manufacture  but  for  the 
devising  of  artificial  appliances  have  been  established,  for  example,  at  Bordeaux 
(Appendix  A,  3)  and  at  Lyons  (Appendix  A,  -i). 

The  manufacturing  v^^orkshops  at  Saint  Maurice  (Appendix  A,  10)  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  officer  who  is  a  member  of  a  well-known  firm  manufacturing  surgical 
instruments  in  Paris.  His  workmen,  like  himself,  are  soldiers.  They  receive 
25  centimes  a  day,  and  the  total  cost  of  their  labour  and  maintenance  to  the  Govern- 
ment comes  only  to  1^  francs  daily.  Consequently,  the  workshop  is  able  to  produce 
artificial  limbs  at  about  one-third  of  the  usual  commercial  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  many  advantages  of  having  a  workshop  capable  of  producing  artificial  limbs 
in  connection  with  an  institution  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  who  have 
suffered  amputation  are  obvious  ;  it  does  much  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  properly- 
fitting  limbs  to  those  requiring  them  within  a  reasonable  period,  and  makes  it  easier 
for  the  physician  to  be  certain  that  his  directions  have  been  followed. 

5.  PROFESSIONAL  RE-EDUCATION.— GENERAL. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  0'4  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  will  require  professional 
re-  education.  Professional  re-education  is  the  term  applied  to  the  instruction  given 
to  disabled  men  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  occupation  to  which  their  aptitudes 
and  social  circumstances  make  them  most  suited. 

The  importance  of  securing  continuance  of  ability  to  be  self-supporting  to 
injured  persons  is  indicated  by  the  records  of  the  social  progress  of  injured  workmen 
in  Germany  (Appendix  G).  A  number  of  injured  persons  who  had  received  a 
monetary  compensation  proportionate  to  their  injuries  were  traced.  It  was  found  that 
the  social  position  of  practically  all  had  deteriorated  who  had  not  found  occupation. 
This  experience  serves  to  illustrate  the  contention  that  the  rehabilitation  of  an 
injured  soldier  can  by  no  means  be  secured  by  the  payment  to  him  of  a  pension 
alone  ;  to  discharge  its  indebtedness  to  him  the  State  must,  in  addition,  make  him 
employable,  by  approximate  professional  re-educatioa,  and  must  help  him  to  find 
employment. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  occupation  is  of  paramount  importance  to  a  disabled 
man ;  the  choice  must  not  be  made  lightly.  In  choosing,  he  must  be  assisted  and 
guided  by  those  who  are  expert  in  the  estimation  of  abilities  and  in  the  advising  of 
vocations.  In  choosing  an  occupation  for  a  disabled  man,  the  aim  is  always  to  select 
one  in  which,  often  because  of  superior  training  and  knowledge,  he  will  be  able  in 
spite  of  a  physical  handicap  to  support  himself  in  competition  with  those  who  are 
sound  in  limb.  Because  mutilated  men  can  never  be  the  physical  equals  of  those 
who  are  sound,  it  is  necessary,  if  men  disabled  in  war  are  to  be  made  economically 
independent,  to  furnish  them  with  the  knowledge  which  will  give  them  an.  assured 
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position.  It  is  expected  that  many,  thanks  to  a  thorough,  knowledge  of  the  occupations 
which  they  have  chosen,  will  become  capable  of  directing  others  and  of  being 
small  employers  of  labour.  Many,  indeed,  in  spite  of  their  disablement,  will  have  a 
better  economic  position  than  they  had  before  the  war. 

Because  of  the  disability  which  forces  him  to  think  and  be  willing,  if  he  is  to 
earn  a  living  at  all,  a  disabled  man  often  becomes  an  unusually  intelligent  workman ; 
but  no  maUj  already  handicapped  by  a  disability,  should  be  permitted  to  take  up  a 
trade  which  can  never  give  a  good  return. 

For  many  reasons,  especially  for  their  fixture  well-being,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
professional  re-education  of  disabled  men  should  be  a  sound  one.  At  present,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  war,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  find  occupation ;  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  sympathy  alone  makes  that  certain.  But  that  sentiment  cannot 
survive  for  long.  It  will  disappear  in  a  few  years  after  the  war,  when  the  economic 
struggle  once  more  becomes  keen.  Sound  ^vorkmen  will  not  then  consent  to  receive 
the  same  remuneration  as  disabled  men,  whose  output  is  less  than  their  own  ;  nor  will 
employers  consent  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  sound  man  to  one  who  is  incapable  of  doing 
a  sound  man's  work.  Especially  will  it  be  difficult  for  a  disabled  man  to  compete 
with  those  who  are  sound  when  old  age  commences  to  still  further  reduce  his  already 
lessened  capacity  for  work.  In  these  circumstances,  unless  disabled  men  have 
chosen  their  occupation  wisely,  and  are  masters  of  it,  their  position  will  become 
most  unfortunate. 

The  first  desires  of  a  man  discharged  from  the  Army  are,  usually,  to  draw  what 
money  is  due  to  him,  to  get  his  pension,  and  to  return  at  once  to  his  house,  his 
family  and  his  former  occupation.  This  desire  has  been  so  keen  in  many  men  that 
they  have  refused  to  submit  to  professional  re-education ;  indeed  misguided  private 
benevolence  has  organised  societies  with  the  object  of  returning  men  without  proper 
discrimination  at  the  earliest  moment  to  their  homes.  The  main  excuse  for  doing 
so  has  been  the  desire  of  the  men  to  return  and  wish  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  taste  for  town  life  being  created  in  country-men,  detained  during  a  considerable 
period  of  treatment  at  hospitals  and  centres  of  re-education  situated  in  cities.  . 

Since  French  opinion  has  not  yet  permitted  professional  re-education  to  be  made 
coinpulsory,  some  of  those  requiring  it  still  continue  to  return  untrained  in  civil  life. 
The  proportion  of  the  wounded  now  refusing  professional  re-education  is  much  less 
than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  it  is  not  long  since  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  to 
whom  re-education  would  have  been  useful  accepted  it.  The  result  of  the  efforts 
made  to  educate  the  wounded  and  the  public  in  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
surrounding  the  return  of  disabled  men  to  civil  life  is  commencing  to  be  evident. 
The  men  now  understand  that  they  have  a  right  to  re-education,  that  it  gives  them 
great  advantages,  that  it  costs  them  nothing,  and  that  their  pension  will  not  be 
reduced  if  their  earning  power  is  increased  by  their  re-education.  An  effort  is  being- 
made — so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  on  this  point — to  grant  all 
pensions  before  professional  re-education  is  commenced. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  all  disabled  men  to  receive  professional  re- 
education. There  will  always  be  many  whose  occupation  or  social  circumstances  will 
make  it  advisable  for  them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  to  the  activities  of  their 
normal  lives  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  be  true,  for  example,  of  men  of  affairs 
possessing  private  means.  But  no  disabled  man  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home,  unless  he  has  an  independent  income,  until  he  is  able  to  support  himself. 

In  selecting  an  occupation  for  a  disabled  man  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
already  acquired  in  the  exercise  of  a  trade  or  profession  should  not  be  lightly 
discarded.  It  is  estimated  (Amar)  that  about  90  ]3er  cent,  of  men  disabled  can  be 
made  capable  of  usefidly  performing  either  their  former  employment  or  some 
occupation  directly  connected  with  it.  This  will  be  especially  so  if,  by  a  course  of 
training,  all  those  who  have  lost  a  right  arm  become  left-handed ;  for  example,  a 
house-carpenter  who  has  lost  a  leg  majj  become  a  joiner ;  again,  a  lathe-hand  may 
become  a  checker,  overseer  or  store-keeper  in  a  machine-shop. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  man's  home 
has  an  important  influence  upon  the  form  of  re-education  which  he  chooses.  Another 
consideration  which  influences  the  choice  of  an  occupation  is  the  constant  desire  of 
disabled  men  to  return  to  an  independent,  self-supporting  life  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  re-education  of  disabled  men  in  occupations  for  which  their  injuries  have 
not  incapacitated  them  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing.  Institutions  for  the  re-education 
of  labourers  injured  during  their  work  have  existed  for  years  in  Scandinavia,  in 
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Belgium  and  France.  Petrograd  and  Munich,  among  other  cities,  had,  before  the 
war,  institutions  occupied  with  the  physical  readaptation  to  employment  of  disabled 
workers.  The  experience  of  these  institutions  has  demonstrated  that  only  those  with 
expert  knowledge  are  capable  of  accurately  estimating  the  capacity  of  a  disabled  man 
for  a  given  occupation  and,  consequently,  that  only  they  can  wisely  advise  disabled 
men  in  their  choice  of  an  occupation.  To  do  so,  an  intimate  knowledge  is  required 
of  the  state  and  probable  trend  of  the  labour  marker,  and  not  only  of  the  operations 
performed  in  the  exercise  of  an  occupation,  but  both  of  the  way  in  which  a  man's 
injuries  interfere  with  the  performance  of  those  operations  and  of  the  means  by 
which  that  interference  can  be  removed  or  avoided. 

Although  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  functional  and  professional 
re-education,  they  are  complementary ;  they  should  proceed  side  by  side,  and  should 
be  commenced  as  early  as  possible  in  a  patient's  treatment  (Appendix  G).  Since 
this  is  so,  it  is  obviously  of  advantage  that  the  institutions  in  which  active  hospital 
treatment,  functional  re-education  and  professional  re-education  are  carried  on  and 
in  which  artificial  appliances  are  supplied,  should  be  as  closel}^  connected  in  space 
and  in  organisation  as  is  possible.  In  this  respect  the  institutions  at  Saint  Maurice 
(Appendix  A,  10)  constitute,  as  is  intended,  a  model. 

Although  the  desirability  of  securing  a  sound  instruction  in  a  suitable  profession 
to  a  disabled  man  is  so  great,  a  considerable  effort,  already  alluded  to,  has  been  made 
in  certain  quarters  to  return  men  to  their  families  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
to  allow  them  to  re-establish  themselves  and  to  acquire  a  professional  re-education 
through  the  good  offices  of  their  neighbours.  The  only  merit  of  this  policy  is  that 
discharged  soldiers  are  quickly  absorbed  in  civil  life.  From  what  has  been  said, 
its  dangers  are  evident  and  grave. 

Many  factors  have  governed  the  adoption  of  the  methods  now  in  force  by  which 
professional  re-education  is  secured.  Some  of  them  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Factors  making  it  difficult  to  re-educate  large  numbers  of  disabled  men  in  pre-existing 
educational  institutions  are  the  irregularity  with  which  the  men  present  themselves 
for  instruction  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  learn.  Ordinarilj^,  all  the  pupils 
of  a  class  in  a  technical  school  commence  their  instruction  in  a  given  subject  at  the 
same  moment ;  disabled  men  present  themselves  by  ones  and  twos  as  they  become 
convalescent  and  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  The  rapidity  with  which  disabled 
men  learn  is  very  great ;  they  are  keen  and  anxious  to  be  once  more  at  work,  they 
often  know  something  of  the  matter  in  which  they  are  being  instructed  before  their 
admission  to  the  school  and  usually,  being  better  accustomed  to  reasoning,  they 
learn  more  quickly  than  those  who  are  younger.  Men,  Avithout  previous  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  become  capable  of  earning  a  living  as  tinsmiths,  tailors,  or  harness- 
makers  in  six  months;  within  a  year,  men  having  only  a  fair  primary  education 
become  competent  clerks.  To  become  first-class  workmen  requires  a  longer  course 
of  instruction,  for  tailors  15  to  18  months,  for  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  18  to  24 
months.  It  is  probable  that  it  will,  in  no  case,  be  found  necessary  for  a  course  of 
professional  re-education  to  last  for  more  than  from  18  months  to  two  years,  at  the 
outside. 

Four  main  plans  are  being  followed  in  providing  means  for  giving  professional 
re-education  to  disabled  men.    They  are  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  special  schools  (Appendix  A,  10 ;  B). 

2.  The  provision  of  lodging-houses  permitting  the  attendance  of  men  at 
existing  technical  schools  or  as  apprentices  at  establishments  or  firms  engaged 
in  business  (Appendix  B). 

3.  Training  schools  established  by  guilds  and  similar  organisations 
(Appendix  C,  5). 

4.  The  payment  of  allowances  to  individuals  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence,  at  their  homes  or  elsewhere,  while  undergoing  re-education. 

Each  of  these  systems  has  its  advantages  and  may  be  usefully  emploved.  Often 
they  will  be  combined  in  order  to  give  elasticity  to  the  operations  of  a  centre  of 
re-education. 

The  first  system,  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  the  re-education  of 
disabled  men,  has  been  found  to  be  the  one  most  generally  useful ;  it  has  the  merits 
of  instructing  thoroughly  and  quickly,  and  of  maintaining  sound  habits  in  those 
whom  it  instructs.  Because  the  need  which  they  fill  is  a  temporary  one,  lasting  for, 
at  most,  only  two  or  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  much  money  should  not  be 
spent  upon  their  organisation  or  equipment.    Full  use  should  always  be  made  of 


existing  institutions  and  organisations.  If  the  creation  of  machinery  of  a  permanent 
nature  should  be  necessary,  it  should  he  designed  so  that  it  may  continue  to  be  useful 
after  the  immediate  necessity  which  created  it  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  schools  should  be  large.  Bourillon  (Appendix  E,  4)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
about  200  inmates  make  a  school  of  a  convenient  size.  The  school  should  be  large, 
because  it  is  only  in  large  schools  that  many  occupations  can  be  taught.  But  no 
school  can  be  large  enough  to  teach  all  trades,  and  therefore,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school  make  it  undesirable,  it  should  be  placed  in  or  near  a 
large  city  ;  since  it  is  only  in  large  centres  of  population  that  instruction  and  practice 
can  be  obtained  easily  in  many  of  the  more  unusual  and  highly  technical  occupations. 
The  number  of  schools  established  will  be  fairly  great  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
men  to  be  near  their  homes  daring  their  re-education. 

Tlie  second  system,  the  provision  of  lodging-houses  for  the  use  of  men  obtaining 
a  professional  re-education  either  at  technical  schools  or  by  apprenticeship,  is 
constantly  used.  Existing  educational  institutions  are  utilised,  whenever  they  can  be 
employed  to  advantage  {see  the  latter  part  of  Appendix  B).  Directors  of  technical 
and  other  schools  have  been  invited  to  state  the  number  of  disabled  men  for  whom 
they  can  establish  special  courses.  These  institutions  have  also  been  called  upon  to 
furnish  and  train  instructors  for  the  special  schools  established  for  the  professional' 
re-education  of  ex-soldiers. 

It  is  necessary  that  those  instructing  disabled  men  should  be  especially  competent 
both  as  technicians  and  as  instructors ;  they  must  be  trained  teachers,  loving  their 
work  and  having  a  real  sympathy  for  those  whom  they  instruct.  In  order,  by 
example,  to  stimulate  hope  and  ambition  in  disabled  men,  it  is  desirable  that  their 
instructors  should  be  especially  trained  men,  chosen  from  among  their  own  number. 
Men  who  are  to  become  instructors  in  schools  yet  to  be  established  are  being  chosen 
from  among  the  inmates  and  are  being  trained  at  existing  schools,  such  as  that  at 
Bordeaux  (Appendix  A,  3). 

Hostels  for  lodging,  and  sometimes  boarding,  men  undergoing  re-education  have 
been  established  by  committees  organised  for  that  purpose  in  towns  where  centres  of 
re-education  exist.  When  it  has  been  considered  desirable  that  a  hostel  should  be 
established,  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Prefect  of  the  district  concerned  that  a 
committee  should  be  formed  and  made  responsible  for  its  creation  and  maintenance. 
The  Prefect  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  those  appointed  to  the  committee  are  persons 
of  substantial  character.  The  Government  assists  these  committees  with  funds  in 
accordance  with  their  needs  ;  but  their  main  resources  are  obtained  by  public 
subscription. 

So  far,  the  third  system,  re-education  in  special  schools  established  by  pro- 
fessional organisations  (Appendix  G,  5,  8),  has  not  asstinied  large  proportions.  The 
advantage  of  educating  men  in  schools  of  this  sort,  or  by  apprenticeship,  is  that 
employment  is  almost  certainly  assured  them  at  the  completion  of  their  course  of 
instruction.  The  system  of  re-education  by  apprenticeship  has,  however,  the  very 
real  disadvantage  that  men  are  tempted,  by  the  ever  present  opportunity  of  earning  a 
living  wage,  to  abandon  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  economic  value,  through 
additional  instruction,  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  a  regular,  though  small, 
income.  Also,  the  greed  of  an  employer  often  tends  to  make  an  apprentice  an  ill-paid 
employee,  instead  of  a  pupil.  Nevertheless,  it  will  often  be  necessary  for  men  to 
become  apprentices,  either  with  or  without  having  received  previous  preliminary 
instruction  in  a  residential  school,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to  complete  a  training  in  some 
special  employment. 

The  fourth  system,  the  payment  of  subsistence  allowance,  cannot  always  be 
employed  because  of  the  difficulty,  under  some  circumstances,  of  making  certain  that 
money  so  distributed  is  properly  employed.  One  means  of  doing  so  is  to  provide  for 
its  payment,  by  employer  or  instructor,  only  to  pupils  who  have  done  their  work 
regularly  and  well.  At  present,  the  State  grants  subsistence  allowances  to  their  families, 
but  not  to  men  who  are  following  courses  of  technical  instruction  ;  they  are  given  by 
several  societies,  and  may  be  granted  by  centres  of  re-education  (Appendix  D). 

Whatever  system  of  re-education  be  employed,  only  those  who  express  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  necessary  regulations  and  are  both  anxious  and  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  should  be  permitted  to  commence  a 
course  of  instruction.  This  is  especially  true  of  residential  schools.  Almost  fatal 
damage  to  the  success  of  an  institution  can  be  done  by  the  presence  in  it  of  a  few 
irreconcilable  malcontents  or  of  those  who  are  incapable,  either  mentally  or  physically, 
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of  receiving  instruction  ;  persons  of  this  nature  should  be  refused  admission  to  a 
school,  or,  if  they  have  been  admitted,  should  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the}'  are 
discovered.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  successful  working  of  an  institution  that  the 
first  group  of  students  admitted  to  it  should  be  of  high  standard.  Men  should  not 
be  admitted  to  a  centre  of  professional  re-education  which  is  not  immediately 
associated  with  a  hospital  until  their  wounds  are  healed  and  they  are  sound  and  well 
in  body  and  mind  ;  it  is  usually  desirable,  by  no  means  essential,  that  they  should 
also  have  received  their  artificial  limbs. 

For  the  sake  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  it  lends,  a  uniform,  either  military 
or  one  special  to  the  school,  is  sometimes  worn.  Save  for  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
discharged  from  the  armies,  the  institution  relies  for  the  maintenance  of  order  upon 
its  ow^n  and  not  military  discipline.  Each  student  realises  that  he  enters  the  school 
for  his  own  good,  that  he  is  free  to  leave  it  at  any  time,  and  that  the  severest  punish- 
ment which  can  be  given  him  for  infraction  of  the  regulations  of  the  school  is 
dismissal  from  it. 

It  is  questiouable  whether  it  is  desirable  to  allow  men.  to  visit  their  homes  before 
their  instruction  at  a  centre  of  professional  re-education  is  commenced.  Some 
jnaintain  that  those  who  return  to  their  homes  are  persuaded  by  the  influence  of  their 
families,  and  by  renewed  contact  with  the  realities  of  civilian  life,  to  accept  the 
economic  advantages  offered  to  them  by  an  appropriate  professional  re-education ; 
again,  it  is  said  that  men  w^ho  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  visit  to  their  homes  face 
a  course  of  training,  involving  a  further  absence  of  several  nionths  and  the  restraint 
of  a  school,  with  all  their  greater  Avillingness.  The  experience  of  others  is  that  men 
who  return  to  their  homes  become  loth  to  leave  them  again  and  refuse  to  enter  a 
centre  for  re-education.  Whatever  is  done  it  is  certain  that  professional  re-education 
should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible  and  that  lack  of  occupation  should  never 
permit  the  habit  of  idleness  to  be  formed. 

From  many  points  of  view  it  would  be  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  all  those  requiring  re-education  to  attend  schools  for  that  purpose. 
Up  to  now  such  a  x)olicy  has  not  been  initiated  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  public 
opinion  would  not  permit  its  operation  any  more  than  it  would  permit  a  disabled 
soldier  to  be  forced  to  undergo  medical  treatment  by  which  his  disabilitj^  might  be 
lessened  or  removed.  However  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  opinion  is  now  better 
instructed  and  it  will  soon  be  made  necessary  for,  at  least,  those  receiving  pensions  to 
undergo  a  course  of  professional  re-education  when  it  is  considered  desirable  for  them 
to  do  so.  In  the  same  way,  refusal  to  submit  to  an  operation  or  other  treatment 
which  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  a  disability  is  already  in  practice  considered 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  entailing  a  reduction  of  the  pension  to  which  the  existing 
degree  of  incapacity  would  otherwise  entitle  the  individual  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
at  present  it  is  only  in  the  measures  followed  in  dealing  with  tubercular  soldiers  (see 
Section  13,  page  28)  that  compulsory  treatment  forms  part  of  a  definitely  adopted 
policy. 

At  present,  the  status  of  those  who  are  being  re-educated  at  centres  dependent 
upon  the  Government,  such  as  that  at  St.  Maurice  (Appendix  A,  10),  differs  widely.. 
Some  of  them  are  soldiers  who  are  still  undergoing  treatment  in  the  hospital ;  others", 
who  usually  will  not  again  be  fit  for  service,  are  on  indefinite  sick  leave  ("  conge  de 
convalescence  illimite  ") ;  others  have  been  found  unfit  for  service  by  medical  authority 
and  are  awaiting  their  discharge  ("propose  pour  reforme  ") ;  others  have  been 
discharged  from  the  service  with  a  pension  ("Reforme  No.  1  ")  or,  rarely,  have  been 
discharged  without  a  pension  ("  Reforme  No.  2  "). 

The  arrangements  by  which  men  receive  payment  for  their  work  while  they 
attend  _  centres  of  re-education  are  described  at  page  22,  Section  11,  Existtnq 
Administrative  Procedure. 

The  control  of  men  who  have  not  yet  received  their  discharge  and  are  still  under 
military  discipline  is,  naturally,  easy.  It  was  anticipated  in  some  quarters  both  that 
discharged  soldiers  would  never  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  the  restrictions  of 
a  boardmg- school  and  that,  if  residential  schools  were  established,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  a  strict,  though  reasonable,  discipline  in  them.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  residential  type  of  school  gives  the  best  results,  that  the  men 
attending  such  schools  themselves  appreciate  the  advantage  of'  long  days  of 
uninterrupted  work — the  men  welcome  everything  which  brings  renewed  independ- 
ence to  them  more  quickly— and  that  they  are  not  only  willing  to  submit  to  the 
necessary  regulations,  but  are  anxious  to  maintain  them  (Ajjpendix  A,  3). 
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It  is  desirable  that  men  attending  schools  of  re-education  should  have  received 
their  discharge  and  have  been  granted  their  pensions  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  discharge 
and  the  granting  of  his  pension  have  not  been  completed  should  not  be  permitted 
to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  any  part  of  the  process  designed  to  make  a  man  once 
again  independent  and  self-supporting.  There  must  be  no  unoccupied  detention 
of  men  in  convalescent  hospitals  or  dej)6ts  while  the  papers  necessary  for  completing 
discharges  or  propositions  for  pension  are  prepared  and  collected. 

When  a  man  enters  a  school  for  professional  re-education  the  first  care  must 
be  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  the  occupation  which  he  is  to  follow.  Before  a  choice 
can  be  made  it  is  necessary  that  the  man's  capacity  should  be  known.  A  statement 
of  his  economic,  physical  and  mental  capacities  is  drawn  up  from  his  assertions,  from 
the  documents  which  accompany  him,  and  from  the  observations  from  competent 
observers.  At  the  Belgian  institution  (iVppendix  A,  9),  for  example,  the  physician  is 
responsible  for  a  statement  concerning  physical  aptitude,  the  Director  of  Instruction 
for  a  statement  concerning  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  the  technician  for  an 
opinion  concerning  professional  capacity  and  aptitude.  To  arrive  at  a  proper 
appreciation  of  a  man's  capacities  is  often  a  matter  requiring  some  little  examination 
and  time  ;  the  choice  of  an  occupation  for  him  cannot  be  made  wisely  until  that 
appreciation  has  been  made  rightly  ;  and  the  choice,  to  be  a  sound  one,  must  be 
arrived  at  after  consultation  with  the  man  and  must  be  one  that  is  agreeable  to  him. 

It  is  well  that  the  Director  of  a  centre  of  re-education  should  be  a  medical  man 
(Appendix  A,  3,  9,  10,  &c.)  possessing  the  special  knowledge  and  ability  which  his 
situation  demands  ;  but  it  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  technician  in  making  the  choice  of 
an  occupation ;  the  pyschological  and  economic  factors  are  usually  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  physical  condition  of  the  man  concerned.  As  a  rule,  a  physician  is  able 
to  do  little  more  than  say  that  a  man  should  not  attempt  to  perform  certain  movements 
or  operations  of  which  he  is  no  longer  physically  capable. 

Experience  has  shown  that  men  who  have  lost  legs  m.ay  practice  almost  any 
trade  ;  but  that  they,  especially  those  who  have  been  amputated  in  the  thigh,  find  it 
difficult  to  stand  for  long.  An  amputation  of  the  left  leg  is  especially  troublesome  to 
joiners  and  shoemakers.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  taken  up  farming,  in  any  of  its 
branches,  are  disabled  in  the  arms.  Good  clerks  are  being  made  both  of  men  who 
have  lost  arms,  and  of  men  \^'ho  have  lost  legs. 

Among  the  disabled  men  who  have  passed  through  the  school  at  Saint  Maurice 
(Appendix  A,  10),  about  two  per  cent,  had  a  very  defective  primary  education ;  about 
one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  Belgians  (Appendix  A,  9)  are  illiterate.  These 
figures  give  some  idea  of  the  justness  with  which  the  importance  of  providing  courses 
of  primary  education  at  all  centres  of  re-education  is  insisted  upon.  No  disabled 
man,  capable  of  acquiring  it,  should  be  allowed  to  be  without  a  sound  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

In  the  arrangement  of  instruction  at  the  centres  of  re-education,  practice  and 
theory  are  appropriately  combined.    As  far  as  possible,  useful  things,  which  can  be 
sold  to  the  pupil's  advantage,  are  made  in  the  workshops  and,  in  the  classes,  the 
'  practical  application  of  theoretical  instruction  is  fully  indicated. 

The  progress  of  pupils  is  watched  carefully,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  benefiting  by  the  instruction  which  they  receive,  and  that  the  choice  of  occupation 
for  them  has  been  wisely  made.  At  Bordeaux  (Appendix  A,  9)  the  work  and  progress 
of  pupils  is  recorded  and  followed  by  the  Director  by  means  of  a  complete  system  of 
workshop  note-books  and  reports  (Appendix  F).  At  Lyons  (Appendix  A,  4)  more 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  opinion  of  individual  instructors.  Both  systems,  doubtless, 
have  their  advantages.  The  first  enables  the  Director  to  exercise  a  very  personal 
supervision ;  the  second,  more  elastic,  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  existence  of  a 
corps  of  competent  instructors.  Whatever  the  system  followed  may  be,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  choice  of  occupation,  for  any  reason,  has  not  been  made 
wisely,  the  situation  is  explained  to  the  man  concerned  and  dealt  with  as  the  occasion 
demands.  If  it  is  evident  that  he  is  quite  incapable  of  following  the  occupation 
which  was  first  chosen,  another  must  be  tried. 

When  a  pupil  leaves  a  centre  of  re-education,  a  certificate  of  capacity,  in  his 
chosen  occupation,  is  given  to  him.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  should  be  maintained  in  those  to  whom  certificates 
are  granted,  in  order  that  employers  may  be  safe  in  relying  upon  the  competence  of 
those  possessing  them. 
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6.  PROFESSIONAL  RE-EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Trench  warfare,  whicli  exposes  the  head  more  than  the  body,  has  resulted  in  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  head  injuries,  and,  consequently,  of  total  or  partial 
blindness  among  the  wounded.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  about 
2,000  totally  blinded  French  soldiers ;  if  it  be  assumed  that  France  has  called 
4,000,000  men  to  the  colours,  it  may  be  said  that  about  0"05  per  cent,  of  her  soldiers 
engaged  have  been  blinded. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  men  found  unfit  for  service  because  of  eye  trouble  are  sent 
to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  which  forms  a  part  of  the  "  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts  " 
(Appendix  A,  8  ;  G).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  many  cases  are  treated  in 
outlying  hospitals.  Artificial  eyes  are  supplied  by  the  State  to  all  who  require  them ; 
a  special  hospital  has  been  established  for  providing  them. 

A  powerful  society,  called  "  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles "  (Appendix  D), 
has  opened  a  large  and  very  efficient  establishment  for  the  professional  re-education 
of  the  blind  as  an  annexe  of  the  "  Hospice  des  Quinze-A^ingts."  This  "  Maison  de 
Convalescence  "  (Appendix  A,  8)  has  places  for  from  200  to  300  men  ;  blinded  soldiers 
also  receive  professional  instruction,  under  less  fortunate  circumstances,  in  various 
centres  of  re-education  (Appendix  A,  5). 

It  is  insisted  both  that  a  blind  man  can  be  self-supporting  and  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  with  a  blinded  soldier  is  to  convince  him  of  that  fact.  The  good 
humour  and  the  very  evident  spirit  of  active  hope  for  the  future  existing  among  the 
inmates  of  the  "  Maison  de  Convalescence  "  is  proof  that  such  a  conviction  has  been 
given  to  each  of  them.  Open  pity  has  no  place  in  this  institution  and  the  word  blind 
is  never  mentioued  there.  Its  aim,  and  that  of  similar  institutions,  such  as  the 
Association  Valentin  Haliy  (Appendix  D),  is  to  prevent  blinded  men  Irom  returning 
to  their  homes  until  they  have  both  learned  to  be  blind  and  have  acquired,  at  least, 
the  elements  of  an  appropriate  re-education. 

The  first  thing  taught  to  patients  entering  the  "  Maison  de  Convalescence  "  is  to 
"  learn  to  be  blind."  They  are  taught  all  the  little  tricks  by  which  a  blind  man  finds 
his  way  about  with  or  without  a  stick.  The  devotion  and  care  given  by  the  staff  to 
the  inmates,  especially  to  the  newcomers  who  are  "learning  to  be  blind,"  is  very 
marked. 

All  the  blind  should  learn  "  Braille,"  the  system  by  which  they  may  read  and 
write.  At  present  there  are  not  many  books  printed  in  Braille  ;  but  lilrnest  Vaughan 
(Appendix  E,  28)  has  devised  a  method  of  printing  of  great  simplicity  (Appendix  G), 
One  of  its  chief  advantages  is  that  type  for  the  printing  of  books  in  Braille  may  be 
set  by  those  who  have  a  knowledge  only  of  the  ordinary  alphabet.  His  method  and 
the  low  prices  of  his  presses  and  type  should  result  in  a  great  lessening  in  the  cost  of 
books  for  the  blind. 

There  are  many  occupations  open  to  the  sightless.  In  choosing  an  occupation  a 
blind  man,  like  any  other  disabled  soldier,  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  an 
employment  in  which  he  can  never  earn  a  living  in  competition  with  those  who  are 
sound.  So  it  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  blind  should  follow  occupations  which  mav  be 
carried  on  at  their  homes  and  which  will  not  put  them  to  the  expense  of  transportation 
or  of  guides.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  piano-tuning  is  not  always  a  good  occupation 
for  a  blind  man.  At  the  "  Maison  de  Convalescence  "  men  are  being  successfully 
taught  coopering,  bootmaking,  upholstering,  chair-bottoming,  brush-making,  broom- 
making,  telephone  operating,  massage  and  typewriting ;  these  trades  do  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  occupations  which  the  blind  may  wisely  follow.  They  can 
indeed,  successfully  perform  almost  any  operation  which  does  not  require  much 
change  of  place,  and  does  not  require  a  constant  perception  of  objects  or  of  distances 
of  a  magnitude  of  less  than,  about,  one  millimetre. 

The  organisation  of  the  "  Maison  de  Convalescence "  has  been  most  carefully 
thought  out.  The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  duties  for  which  each  is  responsible 
are  clearly  stated  in  printed  regulations.  In  addition,  each  member  of  the  subordinate 
staff  receives  a  card  clearly  stating  his  or  her  duties  (Appendix  F). 

The  careful  thinking  which  produces  the  internal  organisation  of  the  "  Maison  de 
Convalescence  "  is  characteristic  of  "Les  Amis  de  Soldats  Aveugles  "  (Appendix  A,  I). 
In  addition  to  providing  a  most  excellent  education  to  those  coming  under  its  care  it 
assists  them  to  find  employment  and  helps  those  who  work  at  home  to  find  a  market 
for  their  produce.  Moreover,  the  paternal  care  exercised  by  the  society  inquires  into 
the  family  life  of  its  wards,  and  does  everything  that  can  be  done  to  secure  to  each  of 
them  a  comfortable  and  happy  home.    By  means  of  a  special  organisation  the  societv 
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keeps  ill  coiistaiit  touch  with  eveiy  man  who  has  passed  through  its  scho  )1 ;  and  the 
iile  in  the  records  of  the  society,  opened  for  each  man  on  liis  admission  to  the  scliool, 
is  closed  only  at  his  death. 

7.  PROFESSIONAL  RE-EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

A  considerable  number  of  soldiers  have  been  discharged  because  ol  deafness, 
rendering  them,  incapable  of  performing  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  deafness  is 
temporary,  in  others  it  is  permanent. 

Because  many  deafened  have  suffered  from  a  form  of  deafness  which  is  but 
temporary,  rapid  cures  have  been  accomplished,  apparently,  by  various  methods  of 
treatment,  for  the  efficiency  of  which  extravagant  claims  have  consequently  been 
made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  new  methods  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  treatment 
of  deafness  have  been  devised.  The  best  method  of  doing  so  is,  still,  listening  to  the 
spoken  voice  coupled,  naturally,  with  appropriate  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
(Appendix  G). 

Much  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  disability  suffered  by  those  who  have  become 
permanently  deaf.  They  must,  of  course,  first  of  all,  receive  whatever  complete 
medical  treatment  their  condition  may  demand.  Then,  they  should  be  taught  methods 
by  which,  although  their  hearing  is  defective,  they  can  both  communicate  with  others 
and  receive  communications  from  them.  One  of  the  methods  by  which  they  may  do 
so  is  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet ;  it  is  well  known.  It  is  not  so  widely  known  that 
the  deaf  can  use  spoken  language  to  communicate  ideas.  They  can  do  so  by  lip 
reading. 

All  deaf  soldiers,  even  those  who  are  not  very  seriously  deaf,  should  receive,  at 
least  elementary  instruction  in  reading  the  lips  of  those  w^ho  speak.  Those  who  have 
become,  or  are  likely  to  become,  so  deaf  that  they  cannot  hear  any  voice  should,  in 
addition,  receive  instruction  by  which  they  may,  as  it  were,  read  their  own  lips  and 
learn  to  know,  by  muscular  sense,  when  they  pronounce  their  words  correctly. 

Because  deafened  soldiers  have  once  spoken  it  is  very  much  easier  for  them  to 
learn  lip-reading  than  it  is  for  children  who  have  never  been  able  to  hear  ;  neverthe- 
less, none  but  experts  should  be  permitted  to  attempt  to  give  them  instruction  in 
lip-reading. 

While  enough  may  be  learned  of  lip-reading  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  of  the  greatest 
usefulness  to  one  who  leads  a  simple  life,  a  much  longer  course  of  instruction  is 
necessary  before  one  can  become  an  adept.  Soldiers  must  not  be  allowed  to  expect 
too  much  from  lip-reading  ;  it  can  be  of  wonderful  value,  l3ut  it  can  never  be  anything 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  hearing. 

There  are,  in  France,  several  schools  which  teach  lip-reading  to  soldiers  who  are  deaf 
enough  to  require  instruction.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is  the  "  Institution  Nationale 
des  Sourds-Muets  "  (Appendices  A,  11  ;  G).  It  has  been  established  for  well  over 
a  century,  and  its  Directors  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  They  know,  from  much  experience,  that  there  are  many  occupations 
in  which  a  deafened  man  can  usefully  earn  his  living  in  competition  with  those  who 
hear.  Among  the  trades  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  particularly  successful  are 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,. printing  and  tailoring. 

8.  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  CIVILIAN  LIFE— GENERAL. 

At  present,  disabled  men  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  emploj'ment ;  all  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Lyons  school  have  been  w^ell  placed,  and  employers  are  constantly 
applying  to  it  for  assistants.  Before  the  war  there  were  more  than  600,000  foreign 
workmen  in  France ;  most  of  them  have  left  the  country.  Their  absence,  coupled 
with  the  mobilisation  of  about  four  million  soldiers — -one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
France — has  created  a  tremendous  demand  for  labour,  of  any  sort,  in  almost  every 
industry.    At  the  end  of  the  war,  conditions  will  change. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  labour  after  the  rush  of  those 
seeking  employment  when  demobilisation  is  over  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  before  many 
years  have  passed,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  a  disabled  man  to  obtain  a 
desirable  position,  unless  some  special  ability  more  than  counteracts  the  incapacity 
resulting  from  his  disability.  Disabled  men  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  immediately  after  the  war  when  there  will  be  the  greatest  goodwill 
towards  them ;  the  difficulty  will  come  in  several  years  when  the  way  in  which  the 
disabilities  were  acquired  has  been  forgotten  and  the  fact  alone  remains,  in  the  minds^ 
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of  tlie  people,  tliat  there  are  thousands  of  nieii  receiving  pensions  in  France  who, 
although  so  favoured  and  less  productive  than  sound  men,  are  attempting  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  them.  The  possibility  of  such  a  difficulty  is  considered  to  be  so 
serious  that  the  question  is  now  being  discussed  by  an  authoritative  commission 
composed  of  delegates  from  Labour  Unions  and  from  Employers'  Associations.  . 

The  centres  of  re-education  will  do  their  best  to  give  exceptional  nbility  to  those 
passing  through  them  ;  but  there  will  inevitably  be  a  considerable  number  of  disabled 
men  whose  abilities  will  'never  be  out  of  the  07"dinary.  In  order  to  secure  an  employ- 
ment for  these,  various  legislation  has  been  proposed. 

It  is  probable  that  all  positions,  which  it  is  shown  by  training  and  examination 
that  they  can  adequately  fill  (Appendix  G)  will  be  reserved  for  disabled  men 
and  their  deiDendents  (Appendix  G),  not  only  in  governmental  departments,  but 
also  in  companies  enjoying  public  concessions  ;  the  number  of  men  who  are  expected 
to  receive  governmental  appointments  is  very  considerable.  They  will  constitute 
about  O'Sper  Cent  of  those  wounded.  Propositions  for  laws  further-reaching  than 
this  have  been  made ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  engagements  under  which 
working-men  were  employed  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  merely  suspended,  not 
broken,  by  the  war  (Appendix  G) ;  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  all  factories 
should  be  compelled  to  reserve  a  percentage  of  their  employment  for  disabled  men, 
and  that  commissions  established  in  each  district  should  decide  both  w^hat  that  per- 
centage should  be  and  the  rate  at  which  disal)led  men  should  be  paid  (Appendix  G) ; 
there  is  little  possibility  that  these  latter  proposals  will  be  adopted. 

Many  of  the  societies  supported  by  private  effort  and  subscriptions  have  been 
active  in  finding  employment  for  disabled  men  (Appendix  D,  Introduction),  and 
various  official  bodies  have  moved  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  now  thought  to  be  most  undesirable  to  establish  any  system  by  which 
occupation  will  be  offered  to,  or  sought  by,  woimded  men  as  a  distinct  class.  It  is 
felt  that  if  employment  bureaux  are  maintained  for  the  use  of  disabled  men  alone,  it  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  wounded  being  treated  as  a  special,  necessarily  an  inferior, 
class,  and  that  they  will  consecpiently  be  in  danger  of  being  offered  a  lessened  wage. 
For  that  reason,  it  has  been  planned  to  extend  and  use  the  employment  bureaux 
already  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  both  disabled  and  sound  men.  In 
addition,  the  "  Office  National  de  Placement  des  Reformes  et  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre  " 
(Appendix  A,  14)  will,  perhaps,  be  entrusted  with  handling  the  employment  of  disabled 
men  in  Government  positions  and  in  Paris  ;  and  small  employment  bureaux,  where 
offers  of  employment  will  be  received  and  filled,  will  probably  be  maintained,  for 
their  own  use,  at  each  of  the  centres  of  re-educatioti. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was  no  complete  system  of  labour  bureaux  in 
France.  Although  a  law  passed  in  1904  had  made  it  obligatory  for  municipalities  of 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  establish  a  municipal  einployment  agency  and  for 
other  communities  to  open  a  register  of  situations  offered  and  wanted.,  only  100  labour 
bureaux  had  actually  been  established. 

'  The  stoppage  of  industry  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  made  idle  about 
two  million  workers  in  France  ;  to  them  were  added  about  one  million  persons, 
refugees  from  Belgium  and  from  the  invaded  French  Departments.  The  advantage 
which  mi.oht  be  drawn  in  France  from  a  proper  system  of  labour  bureaux  was 
emphasized  by  the  useful  results  obtained  from  the  temporary  agencies  established, 
in  this  emergency,  to  find  occiipation  for  this  enormous  number  of  unemployed 
persons.        '  ■ 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  many  discharged  soldiers 
without  occupation ;  to  their  numbers  will  be  added  thousands  who  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  closing  of  the  munition  factories.  Some  machinery  mwat 
be  provided  for  securing  employment  for  these  persons  as  well  as  for  those  who  have 
been  disabled  by  injuries  received  during  the  war.  Whatever  machinery  be  adopted, 
it  must  have  branches  throughout  the  country,  and  these  branches  must  be  in  close 
touch  with  one  another. 

It  is  intended  that  the  employment  bureaux  already  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
1904,  shall  be  opened  in  every  community.  In  each  department  a  central  bureati  is 
to  act  as  an  exchange  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  all  the  bureaux  in  that  Depart- 
ment. At  the  end  of  Decerfjber  1915,  the  Minister  of  Labour  desired  the  Prefect  of 
each  Department  to  establish  a  system  of  employment  bureaux  in  his  Department 
(Appendix  F)  ;  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  will  be  borne  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  The  plan  upon  which  they  are  being  organised  has  been  inspired,  in  part, 
by  the  success  of  the  'British  Labour  Exchanges  (Appendix  G) ;  until  they  are 
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estublislied  the  Prefects  have  been  instructed  (Appendix  G)  to  use  existing  employ- 
ment bureaux  in  providing  employment  for  returned  soldiers.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  has  also  instructed  his  factory,  and  other,  inspectors  to  assist  the  bureaux  in 
their  work  by  keeping  them  informed  of  establishments  which  are  willing  to  give 
employment  to  ex-soldiers. 

The  operations  of  all  bureaux  occupied  in  finding  employment  for  disabled  men 
will  be  under  the  control  of  tiie  "  Office  National  Reformes  et  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre  " 
(Appendix  A,  13).  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  private  societies,  at 
present  attempting  to  find  employment  for  ex-soldiers  will  gradually  disappear,  both 
because  of  official  discouragement,  and  because  of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  present 
keen  public  interest  in' the  welfare  of  disabled  men. 

The  "  Office  National  des  Reformes  et  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre  "  is  a  permanent  body  ; 
one  of  its  duties  is  constantly  to  occujoy  itself  with  watching  all  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  men  disabled  in  the  war.  There  will  be  much  for  it  to  do.  One  of  the 
matters  ]-equiring  constant  examination  is  the  occupations  which  might  be  followed 
by  the  disabled  ;  it  is  certain  that  thought  and  experience,  coupled  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  manufacturing  routine  or  of  existing  machinery,  will  result  in  the  opening  up  to 
men,  lacking  the  use  of  legs  or  arms,  of  many  occupations  at  present  closed  to  them. 

One  industry  in  which  official  foresight  is  placing  many  disabled  men  is  the 
manufacture  of  orthopedic  appliances.  The  existence  in  France  of  perhaps  fifty 
thousand  men  who  will  wear,  and  will  require  repairs  for  prothetic  appliances  of 
various  sorts  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  an  important  new  industry. 
An  artificial  limb  must  usually  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  years  ;  in 
the  meantime  it  requires,  repairs.  That  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  is  a 
profitable  industry  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sold,  at  the  current  prices — 
between  200  and  250  francs  for  an  artificial  arm — for  about  three  times  the  cost  of 
their  production.  Considerable  numbers  of  men  are  being  trained  as  inanufacturing 
orthopeedists  at  the  centres  of  re-education  (Appendix  A,  3,  10)  ;  it  is  well  that  this 
is  so,  if  France  is  to  keep  the  supply  of  artificial  limbs  for  her  wounded  in  her  own 
hands,  because  already  German  manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs  are  sending  out 
circulars  touting  for  business  in  France. 

The  Government  fully  appreciates  that  France  is,  above  all,  an  agricultural 
country.  It  does  everything  possible  to  direct  discharged  soldiers  to  occupations 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  agricultural  schools  have  been 
opened  to  them;  and  a  law  has  been  proposed  (Appendix  G),  suggesting  that  the 
State  should  give  to  suitable  disabled  men  financial  assistance  enabling  them  to 
acquire  rural  properties. 

Soldiers  who,  often  after  a  course  of  re-education,  are  ready  tO'  assume  their 
chosen  positions  in  civilian'  life  will  frequently  require  assistance  in  order  that  they 
may  be  established,  ready  for  work,  in  their  workshops  or  on  their  farms.  The 
artisan  will  require  tools,  material  and  money  to  secure  his  subsistence  until  his 
business  is  established  ;  similarly,  the  farmer  will  require  help  in  purchasing  live 
stock,  tools  and  seeds  before  he  can  commence  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  At  present, 
artisans  can  obtain  small  loans,  without  securit}^  from  various  societies,  such  as 
"  L'Aide  Immediate  aux  Mutiles  et  Rei^ormes  de  la  Guerre "  (Appendix  D),  or  the 
"Association  pour  I'Assistance  aux  Mutiles  pauvres  "  (Appendix  C,  1).  Farmers  are 
able  to  obtain  assistance  from  various  "Land  Banks."  As  a  rule,  those  who  have 
passed  through  a  centre  of  re-education  will  not  require  so  much  assistance  as  those 
who  have  not  done  so.  It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  most  centres  to  assist  their  pupils 
to  earn  and  to  save  money,  so  that  they  may  have  a  small  capital  when  they  leave. 
(See  page  24.)  In  addition,  some  schools  give  their  graduates  an  outfit  of  tools.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  a  special  bank  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
financial  assistance  for  men  who  reqiiire  it  on  re-entering  civilian  life. 

There  will  inevitabl}^  be  a  comparatively  small  number  of  discharged  soldiers  who, 
althctugh  receiving  pensions,  Avill  be  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves  entirely. 
It  is  the  policy  to  allow  men  of  this  sort  to  be  cared  for,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  families  of  their  relations  or  friends  ;  their  pension  will  be  sufficient  to  bear  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  Consequently,  although  institutional  treatment  may  be 
necessary  for  some — violent  maniacs,  &c. — there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  old  soldiers'  homes.  Indeed,  it  is  anticipated,  were  such  homes  established, 
that  there  would  be  few  men  who  would  consent  to  enter  them.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  present  armies  are  men  accustomed  to  home  life  ;  the  soldiers  for  whom  the  past 
generation  established  "homes,"  like  the  "  Invalides,"  were  professional  soldiers  who 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  barracks  and  had  never  had  a  home  of  their  own. 
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It  is  possible,  also,  tliat  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  establish  a  few 
institutions,  maintained  at  a  loss,  in  which,  disabled  soldiers,  incapable  of  earning  a 
livelihood  in  commercial  life,  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  decent  return  for  the  labour 
of  which  they  are  capable.  There  is  little  to  recommend  workshops  of  this  nature. 
They  can  rarely  engage  in  an  important  industry  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  unjustly 
competing  with  private  enterprise ;  they  are  expensive,  and,  from  their  very  nature, 
it  is  impossible  for  their  atmosphere  to  be  anything  but  depressing  (Appendix  A,  2  ; 
Appendix  G).  Certamly  they  will  not  be  established  before  the  need  for  them  is 
pressing. 

Already  two  societies  have  been  formed  among  disabled  soldiers.  They  are  : 
"  L' Union  Fraternelle  des  Mutiles  et  Convalescents"  and  "La  Mutuelle  des  Blesses 
de  la  Guerre."  The  first  of  these  societies  was  organised  to  help  ex-soldiers  to  obtain 
employment  and  to  give  assistance  to  those  who  are  out  of  work.  It  derives  part  of 
its  funds,  at  least,  from  private  benevolence.  The  second  society  has  similar  objects, 
but  it  is  supported  entirely  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members. 

At  present  it  is  usually  thought  that  there  is  no  danger  of  ex-soldiers  banding 
themselves  in  organised  societies  in  order  to  secure  privileged  advantages  by  political 
action.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  certain  individuals  may  endeavour,  by  generous 
subscriptions  and  other  means,  to  secure  a  personal  following  among  the  members  of 
such  societies  in  order  to  further  their  own  political  ends.  It  is  certain,  none  the 
less,  that  wounded  men  will  be  strong  in  insisting  upon  their  rights  ;  this  fact 
constitutes  an  additional  reason  for  securing  an  accurate  appreciation  in  the  national 
mind  of  exactly  what  those  rights  are. 

9.  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  CIVILIAN  LIFE.— PENSIONS. 

When  the  war  commenced,  the  compensation  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
injuries  received  during  their  service  was  given  in  accordance  with  laws  of  long 
standing,  drawn  up  for  dealing  wdth  men  who  were,  in  large  part,  professional  soldiers 
and  sailors  (Appendix  G).    One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Pension  Laws  is  known  . 
as  the  Law  of  1(S3I. 

The  war  had  not  lasted  many  months  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  old  laws 
did  not  fit  present  conditions,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  them  in  order 
to  make  them  meet  modern  needs  ;  various  measures  have  been  proposed  to  that  end. 
A  most  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  modification  and  readjustment  of  the  Pension 
Laws  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Government  (Appendix  G).  Its  adoption 
has  been  delayed  because  its  j^rovisions,  in  some  respects,  conflict  with  rights  acquired 
by  certain  individuals  under  the  old  laws.  It  is,  however,  certain  (Appendix  E,  18, 
&c.)  that  its  main  provisions  will  become  law ;  and,  whenever  there  is  conflict  with 
the  old  regulations,  that  the  individuals  concerned  will  be  allowed  to  choose  whether 
they  will  benefit  under  the  old  or  the  new  law. 

The  principles  underlying  the  pensions  regulations  are  exactly  those  which  form 
the  foundation  of  the  recommendations  made  in  a  Report  of  the  Canadian  Pensions 
and  Claims  Board  sitting  at  Folkestone,  England,  to  the  Minister  of  Militia 
(Appendix  F). 

It  is  recognised  that  France  is  fighting  a  national  war  in  which  each  citizen  has 
an  equal  interest ;  it  is,  therefore,  agreed  that  all  detriments  resulting  from  that  war 
shall  be  equally  distributed  among  Frenchmen. 

There  are  many  difficulties  preventing  complete  realisation  of  this  principle  in  ' 
practice  ;  but  the  intention  to  realise  it,  as  far  as  possible,  is  evidenced  in  much 
recent  legislation.  For  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  all  losses  suffered  by  those 
resident  in  the  invaded  French  Provinces  are  to  be  made  good  by  the  State  ;  again, 
much  discussed  legislation  is  at  present  being  passed  through  the  Chambers  with  the 
intention  of  equalising  certain  losses  sustained  in  connection  with  real  estate  and  rents 
in  consequence  of  the  war.  Detailed  mention  of  measures  taken  to  secure  the  restitu- 
tion of  economic  loss  has  no  place  here  ;  the  Pension  Laws  will  be  passed  with  the 
purpose  of  making  good  to  disabled  men  losses  which  they  have  suffered  through 
physical  or  mental  detriment  so  that  they  shall  not  suffer  more  from  the  war  than 
every  Frenchman  must. 

It  is  agreed  that  pensions  are  to  be  awarded  to  disabled  men  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  bodily  incapacity  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  caused  by  their  service.  The 
degree  of  incapacity  resulting  from  a  given  injiiry  is  estimated  with  the  assistance  of 
the  "  Guide-Bareme  des  Invalidites  "  (Appendix  G)  ;  this  "  Disability  Table  "  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  (^'ommission  Consultative  Medicale.     It  is  largely  based 
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•upon  experience  gained  in  the  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  (Appendix  G).  It  was  composed  because  such  a  guide  had  been  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  (Appendix  E,  25)  in  or  to  secure  sound  and  uniform 
estimations  of  incapacity  by  the  Medical  boards.  Upon  them  is  placed  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  the  degree  of  incapacity  existing  in  an  injured  man,  and, 
consequently,  since  the  amount  of  the  pension  depends  directly  upon  the  degree 
of  the  disability,  of  fixing  the  grade  of  pension  to  be  awarded. 

One  or  two  incongruities  in  the  table  .exist,  because,  in  drawing  it  up,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  it  conform  with  the  old  pension  laws  ;  for  example,  the  table, 
governed  by  the  law  of  1831,  makes  no  distinction  between  the  degrees  of  incapacity 
resulting  from  amputations  of  tlie  arm  above  and  below  the  elbow. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  awarded  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  the 
disability.  ,  It  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  social  position  or  by  previous  earning  power. 
A  pension  is  the  inalienalDle  property  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  granted,  and  it 
cannot  be  diminished  by  reason  of  any  factor  other  than  a  lessening  of  the  incapacity 
in  respect  of  which  it  is  granted. 

A  pension  may  be  refused  to  a  man  whose  incapacity  is  the  result  of  an  injury 
due  to  his  own  intentional  act.  In  practice,  although  a  man  may  legally  refuse  to 
submit  to  an  operation  involving  the  shedding  of  blood,  an  imreasonable  refusal  to 
accept  a  simple  operation  which  would  diminish  his  disability  is  made  a  reason  for 
estimating  his  incapacitj^  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  existing  disability  would  otherwise 
justify.  It  is  also  certain  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  granting  of  a  pension  will,  in 
some  respect,  become  conditional  u:pon  the  acceptance  of  professional  re-education  by 
those  for  whom  re-education  is  held  to  be  desirable. 

A  proposal  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  existing  French  pensions  has  already 
been  accepted  (Appendix  G).  It  is  probable  that  their  value  will  be  still 
further  augmented  in  the  laws  finally  adopted.  The  factor  which  will  govern  the 
amount  eventually  decided  upon  is  that  the  pension  granted  in  respect  of  totally 
disabled  men  should  be  suificient  to  secure  a  decent  livelihood  to  them  and  to  their 
families.  (It  is  asserted  that,  in  the  country,  a  family  owning  their  own  house  and  a 
small  plot  of  land  can  easily  support — decently — a  man,  his  wife  and  four  children  on 
3  francs  a  day). 

The  compensations  granted  for  injuries  are  of  three  sorts  :  a  permanent  pension 
granted  for  an  incapacity  which  will  not  vary  ;  a  renewable  pension  granted  for  an 
incapacity  given  once  for  all  to  discharged  soldiers,  or  to  their  dependents,  who  may 
require  assistance  and  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension. 

It  has  been  decided  that  governmental  employees  will  be  only  entitled  to  whichever 
of  the  pensions  will  give  them  the  greater  benefit  (Appendix  G)  when  they  have 
become  entitled  to  pensions,  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  during  the  war,  both  in 
the  department  in  wdiich  they  were  formerly  employed  and  under  the  regulations 
governing  war  pensions. 

French  pensions  are  at  present  paid  quarterly.  Pensioners  are  often  poor  people, 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Consequently,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  find 
themselves  without  money  before  the  next  quarterly  payment  of  their  pension  is  due. 
Although  it  is  illegal  to  lend  money  on  pensions,  there  are  usurers  who  do  so.  It  has 
been  proposed  (Appendix  G)  that  a  severe  penalty  be  inflicted  upon  those  found 
guilty  of  doing  so.  At  the  same  time  the  temptation  to  borrow  will  be  removed  by 
permitting  pensioners  to  obtain  advances  on  their  pension,  under  certain  conditions, 
from  the  State  through  the  Post  Offices. 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  only  respect  in  which  anticipation  or  commutation 
of  pension  benefits  will  be  permitted.  It  has,  however,  been  proposed  (Appendix  G) 
that  disabled  men  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  money,  on  the  security  of  their 
pension,  from  the  State,  on  very  generous  terms — especially  to  married  men — in  order 
that  they  might  purchase  and  become  the  owners  of  the  land  upon  which  they 
settled. 

lO.-ESTABLISHMENT  IN  CIVILIAN  LIFE.— INSURANCE. 

A  disabled  man  is  often  more  exposed,  by  reason  of  his  disability,  to  accidents 
than  one  who  is  sound  ;  and  accident  often  results  in  a  more  serious  incapacitation  to 
a  man  disabled  than  it  would  in  one  who  was  whole  ;  and,  lastly,  the  injury  which 
disables  a  man  often  results  in  a  lessening  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  to  live — his  expectation  of  life. 
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The  following  examples  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  preceding  statements. 
A  man  who  has  lost  one  eye  is  evidently  more  exposed  to  accidents  than  one  who  has 
two  eyes  and  whose  field  of  vision  is  consequently  wider.  If  a  one-eyed  man  loses  the 
eye  remaining  to  him  the  accident  which  deprives  him  of  it  leaves  him,  not  one-eyed, 
but  totally  blind  ;  therefore,  the  incapacity  resulting  from  that  accident  is  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  in  one  who  had  been  sound  and  had  two  eyes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  certain  diseases,  such 
as  rheumatism,  maybe  reduced  thereby.  For  these  reasons,  all  _  forms  of  accident 
and  life  insurance,  or  of  annuities,  or  of  any  operation  dependent  in  any  detail  upon 
averages  calciilated  for  sound  men,  will  cost  more  than  they  normally  should  to 
disabled  men. 

France  has  realised  this  and  has  recognised  the  principle  that  the  mcreased  cost 
of  accident  insurance  to  disabled  men  should  not  be  borne  by  them.  As  a_  whole,  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  bearing  the  increased  cost  of  annuities  and  life  insurance  ; 
although  there  is  a  proposal  that  arrangements  be  made  permitting  pensioners  to 
insure  their  lives  on  advantageous  terms  in  favour  of  their  wives. 

Various  methods  of  meeting  the  situation  have  been  proposed.  Although  it  is 
recognised,  as  a  principle,  that  the  increased  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  it  is 
probable  that  the  method  adopted  will  be  to  provide  a  fund,  contributed  to  by 
employers  of  labour  and  by  the  Insurance  Companies  from  which  any  excess  in  the 
cost  of  accident  insurance  to  disabled  men  will  be  borne  (Appendix  G). 

II.— EXISTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE. 

AVhen  an  infirm  soldier  or  sailor  is  held,  by  the  medical  men_  attending  him,  to 
be  no  longer  fit  for  service,  he  appears  before  a  Board  (Commission  de  Reforme)  as 
soon  as  his  treatment  has  been  completed. 

If  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  man  should  be  discharged,  a 
recommendation  to  that  eft'ect  is  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  War;  upon  his 
acquiescence,  given  by  a  body  appointed  for  that  purpose,  depends  the  effect  given  to 
the  recommendation.  The  discharge  may  be  refused  or  it  may  be  granted  with  a 
pension  (Reforme  No.  1),  or  without  one  (Reforme  No.  2). 

A  man  who  has  been  recommended  for  discharge  may  be  given  sick  leave  of 
indefinite  duration  while  awaiting  confirmation  of  his  discharge,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  detained  in  the  hospitals. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  a  high  standard  in  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Boards  (Commissions  de  Reforme),  it  has  been  ordered  that  there  shall  be  but  four 
such  Boards  in  each  Army  region.  Each  Board  consists  of  two  members — a  surgeon 
and  a  physician  ;  one  of  them  should  have  had  experience  in  the  legal  aspect  of 
accident  work  in  civilian  practice.  The  Boards  have  the  power  to  consult  specialists 
and  must  sit  at  a  hospital  depot  where  every  means  for  diagnosis  is  at  hand. 

In  the  district  which  it  serves,  each  Board  has  alone  the  power  to  recommend 
men  for  discharge  and  for  pensions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  see  that  the 
military  and  medical  papers  of  those  dealt  witii  by  it  are  in  order ;  the  importance  of 
accurate  documentation  of  those  recommended  for  pensions  is  insisted  upon.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  mistaken  identity,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
finger  prints,  of  men  recommended  for  pensions  should  form  part  of  the  papers. 

Because  there  has  been  great  delay  in  completing  the  papers  of  men  proposed 
for  pensions  or  discharge,  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  complete 
set  of  documents  for  each  man  has  been  placed  upon  the  Medical  Officer  responsible 
in  each  instance  for  the  treatment.  A  "  Pension  Office  "  for  the  preservation  of  these 
papers  is  maintained  in  every  hospital. 

The  system  employed  in  the  Army  for  recording  the  medical  history  of  a  patient 
is  not  a  complete  one  ;  there  is  no  "  Medical  History  Sheet  "  nor  "  Medical  Case  Sheet." 
In  the  Colonial  ini'antry,  however,  a  Medical  Case  Sheet  ("  Feuille  de  Clinique  ")  is 
used  ;  it  is  always  retained  in  the  hospital  where  the  man  was  last  a  patient  and  can 
be  obtained,  on  demand,  from  it.  The  Colonial  Infantry  also  uses  a  document  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  Medical  History  Sheet  ("  Livret  Militaire.")  Many  hospitals 
maintain  excellent  records  of  the  clinical  history  of  cases  treated  by  them. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view  there  are  three  stages  in  the  return  of  a 
wounded  soldier  to  civilian  life ;  the  first  extends  from  the  incidence  of  his  injury 
to  the  end  of  his  treatment  ("  Consolidation  of  the  Injury");  the  second,  from  the 
end  of  treatment  to  the  liquidation  of  the  pension  ;  the  third,  from  the  liquidation  of 
the  pension  to  the  acquirement  of  a  self-supporting  earning  capacity. 
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The  administrative  bodies  concerned  with  the  activities  of  these  three  stages  are 
the  Ministers  of  War — or  of  the  Navy — of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  of  Agriculture, 
and  of  Labour. 

The  precise  limits  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  Ministers  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  fixed ;  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

In  a  general  way  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  of  the  i^avy,  ends  with 
the  completion  of  the  discharge  of  a  man  from  the  Army  or  Navy. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  centres  of 
re-education  and  for  the  maintenance  of  men  attending  them,  although  the  centre 
of  re-education  concerned  be  established  in  connection  with  technical  schools 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  or  with  Agricultural  Schools 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  As  a  work  of  assistance, 
each  centre  of  re-education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  while, 
in  technical  matters,  it  is  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  or  of  Agriculture, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  controls  all  matters  connected  with  the  employment  of 
men  Avho  are  ready  to  assume  a  position  in  civilian  life. 

The  manner  in  which  activities  connected  with  hospital  or  functional  treatment 
aTid  with  the  supply  of  artificial  limbs  are  administered,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  sections  dealing  with  these  matters. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  centres  of  re-education  may  be  divided 
into  three  types  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  established  and  maintained  : 
first,  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  (Appendix  B)  —  Saint  Maurice 
(Appendix  A,  10)  is,  at  present,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  such  institution —  ;  second, 
centres  created  by  public  bodies  and  attached  to  institutions  giving  functional 
re-education  (Appendix  B)  ;  third,  centres  supported  by  private  initiative  and 
unattached  to  institutions  giving  functional  re-education  (Appendix  B). 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Professional  Ee-education  of  Disabled  Men 
(Appendix  A,  10)  is  situated  at  Saint  Maurice.  It  is  placed  beside  the  Orthopcedic 
Centre  established  in  the  Bidldings  of  L'Asile  Nationale  des  Convalescents,  (This 
is  a  Military  Hospital  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Army  Medical 
Service.) 

Connected  with  these  two  institutions  is  a  workshop  where  artificial  limbs  are 
manufactured.  In  this  way,  secondary  hospital  treatment,  functional  and  professional 
re-education  and  the  provision  of  artificial  linjbs  are  ideally  carried  out  in  closely 
co-ordinated  institutions.  The  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  men  attending 
St.  Maurice  is  borne  by  the  Minister  of  AVar,  or  of  the  Navy,  until  they  are 
discharged  from  their  service  ;  after  discharge,  it  is  borne  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

Centres  of  re-education  of  the  second  type  are  established  by  public  bodies 
such  as  a  Department,  a  Commune,  a  Board  of  Trade,  a  Hospital,  &c. 

The  body  establishing  such  centres  of  re-education  must  supplj-  the  necessary 
buildings  and  workshops.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  borne  in  part,  and 
according  to  its  ability,  by  the  body  which  establishes  them,  and  partly  by  the 
State.  The  parent  body  receives  its  funds  from  subscriptions  and  contributions 
obtained  from  various  official  or  private  sources ;  the  contribution  from  the  State 
is  paid  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
maintenance  of  undischarged  men  attending  such  institutions  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  Minister  of  War,  or  of  the  Navy. 

The  contribution  of  the  State  will  only  be  granted  to  approved  centres.  In 
order  to  receive  official  approval,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  centres  to  submit  ' 
their  projected  budget,  their  programme  and  particulars  of  their  organisation. 
Detailed  information  will  be  required  from  each  centre  concerning  the  number  of 
inmates  which  it  can  accommodate,  the  trades  taught,  the  manner  in  which 
instniction  is  given,  the  nature  of  the  equipment,  the  duration  of  apprenticeship, 
prospective  employment,  the  probable  salaries  to  be  gained,  and  so  on. 

The  professional  schools  under  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
come  under  this  arrangement,  whether  they  are  attached  to  centres  of  functional 
re-education  or  not. 

i  'A  considerable  number  of  generous  individuals  or  societies  have  organised 
centres  of  re-education  of  the  third  type.  They  will  receive  State  assistance  when, 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  it  ;  but  the  State  will  make  no  grant  without 
having  considered  and  approved  full  particulars  concerning  the  centre.  The  amount 
granted  by  the  State  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  centre  and  the 
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number  of  men  which  it  teaches  {see  page  25).  That  the  State  has  once  made  a 
grant  conveys  no  presumption  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  and  the  acceptance  of 
a  grant  gives  the  State  the  right  of  inspection. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  of  organisation  is  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly elastic  and  leaves  full  liberty  of  action  to  local  ai:thorities  who,  inevitably,  know 
best  the  type  of  re-education  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  own  region. 

Premises  of  considerable  size  are  required  for  housing  a  centre  of  re-education, 
capable  of  holding  a  few  score  men  ;  the  buildings  sequestered  from  the  Catholic 
Church  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  found  exceedingly  useful  in  providing  the 
accommodation  for  centres  of  re-education  and  for  hospitals 

As  a  rule  applications  for  admission  to  a  centre  of  re-education  will  be  made  by  a 
disabled  man,  through  military  authority,  to  the  Director  of  the  Service  de  Sante  of 
the  region  where  he  happens  to  be.  Disabled  men  who  have  been  discharged  from 
their  service,  and  are  at  their  homes,  may  apply  for  admission  to  a  centre  to  its 
Director,  who  will  arrange  the  necessary  formalities  for  them. 

In  making  application,  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  it  is  desired  to  follow  will 
be  stated  and  also  the  name  of  the  centre  of  re-education  to  Avhich  admission  is 
desired.    The  right  of  decision  as  to  where  and  when  a  man's  professional  re-educa- 
tion  will  commence  rests  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  in  case  of  need, 
■  application  for  admission  to  a  centre  of  re-education  may  be  made  to  him  directly. 

The  State  pays  the  transportation  expenses  of  disabled,  blind,  and  tubercular 
men  to  the  institutions  provided  for  their  care. 

Men  not  yet  discharged  from  their  service  continue  to  receivp  their  pay  as 
soldiers  during  their  stay  at  a  centre  of  re-educatiou .  Those  who  are  receiving  pensions 
continue  to  do  so.  Those  who  are  awaiting  confirmation  of  a  recommendation  for 
discharge  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  of  one  franc  seventy  centimes,  daily  ;  since, 
as  inmates  of  a  centre  of  re-education,  the3^  are  fed  and  lodged  by  the  State,  one  franc 
twenty  centimes  of  that  allowance  is  retained  by  the  centre,  and  fifty  centimes  (ten 
cents)  is  left  to  the  man  as  pocket  money. 

In  order  to  encourage  men  to  enter  centres  of  re-education,  the  State  promises  to 
consider  first  the  recommendations  for  pension  of  those  who  are  undergoing  re-educa- 
tion. For  the  same  reason  the  State  returns  a  part  of  the  one  franc  twenty  centimes 
retained  to  those  who  work  well ;  the  sum  usually  returned  is  10  centimes  daily.  A 
price  of  the  same  amount  is  given  to  men  already  receiving  pensions,  whose  conduct 
has  been  satisfactory.  Of  course,  those  who  are  working  at  a  trade  are  paid  for  that 
which  they  produce  in  accordance  vfitli  its  value. 

The  amount  given  by  the  State  to  men  working  at  centres  of  re-education  is 
small.  It  is  felt,  in  order  to  encourage  men.  to  do  their  best,  that  it  should  be  larger. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Lyons  School  gives  one  franc  daily  to  each  of  its  inmates 
who  is  not  receiving  a  pension.  Other  centres  place  all  amounts  deducted  from  a 
man's  allowance  to  his  credit  and  return  them  to  him  when  ho  leaves  ;  some  centres, 
in  addition,  add  an  equal  amount  from  their  own  funds.  Men  are  urged  to  save  and 
to  deposit  their  economies  in  a  Savings  Bank  ;  one  is  sometimes  established  for  that 
purpose  in  the  centre.  If  a  man  is  careful  and  works  Avell  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  credit  of  several  hundred  francs  at  the  end  of  his  course. 

Several  societies  (Appendix  D)  give  grants  -of  as  much  as  three  francs  daily 
to  men  atteiiding  centres  of  re-education.  At  one  school,  all  the  inmates  receive 
three  francs  a  day  from  one  society ;  another  grants  an  additional  one  and  a  half 
francs  to  those  who  are  externes  ;  a  third  society  gives  those  who  are  married  an 
additional  50  centimes  a  day.  It  is  not  desirable  that  this  state  of  affairs  should 
exist,  among  other  reasons  because  it  gives  the  men  wrong  ideas  of  their  economic 
'  value  by  permitting  them  to  earn  money  too  easily. 

It  is  probable  that  grants  will  not  be  made  by  societies  in  this  way  for  much 
longer ;  if  for  no  other  reason  because  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  the 
money_  to  do  so,  now  that  the  number  of  men  attending  centres  of  re-education  is 
becoming  large.  Also,  contributors  are  becoming  poorer  and  chary  of  contributing 
to  private  societies  ;  the  view  that  the  State  should  obtain,  by  public  taxation,  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  public  services  is  becoming  general. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  men  who  are  attending , 
centres  of  re-education,  the  Government  continues  the  separation  allowances  which 
were  paid  while  the  men,  in  respect  of  whom  they  were  granted,  were  soldiers  ;  or,  if 
a  family  has  become  entitled  to  a  pension,  subsistence  allowance  or  pension  is  paid, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

It  is  being  considered  Avhether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  grant 
subsistence  allowances  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  men  after  they  had  been 
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prepared  to  assame  a  position  in  civilian  life  and  before  they  had  become  established 
and  able  to  snpport  themselves. 

For  administrative  purposes,  centres  of  re-education  are  considered  to  be 
hospitals.  Like  hospitals,  they  receive  from  the  State  a  grant  of,  about,  one  to  one 
and  a  half  francs  a  day  for  each  inmate. 

The  funds  expended  in  connection  with  the  re-education  of  disabled  men  are 
supplied  by  special  budgets  voted  for  that  purpose  to  the  credit  of  the  Ministers  con- 
cerned. The  State  makes  certain  that  the  work  of  the  centres  of  re-education  is 
properly  carried  out  by  the  visits  of  inspectors.  As  a  rule,  these  inspectors  are  men 
already  employed,  under  the  Minister  concerned,  to  control  the  Institutions  to  which 
the  centres  of  re-education  have  been  attached.  So  much  goodwill  and  anxiety  to  do 
well  is  everywhere  present  that  the  inspectors  have  not  much  to  do  ;  those  maintaining 
centres  of  re-edacation  eagerly  accept  advice  from  Ministers  responsible  for  their 
control. 

The  initiative  in  matters  connected  with  professional  re-education  rests  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  is  true  that  the  Inter- 
ministerial  Commission,  formed  at  his  desire  and  meeting  under  his  presidency, 
advises  him,  after  discussion  of  matters  placed  before  it ;  but  it  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  covering  body,  to  be  entirely  under  his  control  and  to  have  no  initiative 
power. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Office  National  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de  la  Guerre 
(Appendix  A,  14)  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  securing  a  proper  co-ordination  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  return  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to  civilian 
life  (Appendix  A,  13  ;  F  ;  G). 

The  centres  of  re-education,  existing  at  present,  have  accommodation  for  less  than 
4,()0L)  disabled  men  (Appendix  B).  Should  a  greater  number  require  re-educa- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  that  accommodation.  Ample  funds  are 
forthcoming  for  that  purpose  ;  already  4^  million  francs  have  been  x^laced  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  cost  of  maintaining  centres  of 
re-education,  such  as  those  at  St.  Maurice  and  Lyons  (Appendix  A,  10,  4),  is,  every- 
thing included,  aboiit  5^  francs  per  day  per  man. 

The  recommendation,  made  by  a  Medical  Board  ("  Commission  de  Reforme  ") 
that  a  man  be  discharged,  with  or  without  a  pension,  is  sent  for  consideration  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  At  his  office,  the  Commission  Consultative  Medicale  makes  certain 
that,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  finding  of  the  Board  is  a  reasonable  one.  The 
final  approval  of  a  proposal  to  grant  a  pension  comes  from  the  Conseil  d'Etat  ;  this  body 
has  a  special  branch  established  to  consider  cases  in  which  the  pensioner  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  pension  granted  to  him  or  her. 

The  part  played  by  public  and  private  bodies  in  assisting  disabled  men  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  civilian  life  has  been  indicated  in  preceding  paragrajDhs. 
It  is  considered  desirable  to  utilise  private  benevolence  in  providing  for  the  return  of 
disabled  men  to  civilian  life,  so  long  as  its  activities  can  be  controlled  and  directed 
into  proper  channels  by  competent  authorities.  The  unnecessary  waste  and  useless 
expenditure  of  energy  consecjuent  upon  the  existence  of  numerous,  small,  ill-co-ordi- 
nated societies  is  fuU}^  recognised.  Legislation  is  being  designed  to  control  both_ 
them  and  the  terms  upon  which  societies,  or  individuals,  will  be  permitted  to  solicit  . 
or  receive  subscriptions.  It  is  probable  that  only  those  which  have  been  approved 
and  have  received  permission  to  do  so  will  be  permitted  to  accept  contributions,  and 
that  those  which  accept  them  must  submit  to  Government  control  and  inspection. 
Already,  the  police  have  power  to  prevent  subscriptions  from  being  solicited  by 
obviously  unworthy  collectors,  and  there  is  legal  machinery  by  which  Societies  can 
be  required  to  give  account  of  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

It  is  possible  that  the  official  control  may  be  provided  by  the  establishment  of  a 
body  upon  which  in  each  department  the  principal  voluntary  organisations  will  be 
represented. 

12.  SUGGESTED  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
"  LIQUIDATION  OF  THE  WAR." 

Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  became  very  evident  to  those 
who  had  competent  knowledge  that  many  changes  would  be  required  in  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  practices  by  which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  return  her 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  civilian  life ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  harmonise 
them  will  the  conditions  surrounding  the  present  war.    As  has  been  suggested  in 
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tlie  introduction  and  in  the  preceding  section,  a  new  procedure  is  in  process  of 
formation  and  much  new  legislation  is  being  considered  or  has  already  become  law. 

Whatever  the  procedure  finally  adopted  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  wi  11 
tend  towards  a  realisation  in  practice  of  the  very  definite  democratic  principles 
underlying  French  national  organisation. 

A  very  able  Report  (Appendix  G),  by  MM.  Lefas  and  Masse  (Appendix  E, 
20),  creates  the  phrase  "  The  Liquidation  of  the  War."  This  report  expresses  the 
universal  belief  that  the  liquidation — the  winding  up — of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  first  importance.  By  the  liquidation  of  the  war  is  understood  all  those 
operations  which  will  be  concerned  in  securing  the  reconstitution  of  normal  national 
liie  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

To  secure  a  proper  liquidation  of  the  war  in  matters  connected  with  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  alone  will  be  a  work  of  extraordinary  dimensions  ;  in  order  that 
it  may  be  well  done  it  is  necessary  that  a  proper  organisation  for  its  execution  should 
exist.  Excellent  legislation  concerning  this  matter  has  been  and  will  be  adopted ; 
but  the  existence  of  good  laws  and  proper  regulations  will  be  useless  if  a  competent 
organisation  is  not  provided  to  ensure  their  operation.  Urgent  efforts  to  supply  that 
organisation  are  being  made.  It  is  recognised  that  it  must  be  prompt  and  accurate 
in  its  work.  While  the  public  will  realise  its  difficulties  and  excuse  some  slight  delay 
in  its  operations,  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  with  which  it  must 
deal,  no  unnecessary  delay,  due  to  lack  of  forethought  in  its  organisation,  will  be 
forgiven. 

In  their  Report,  MM.  Lefas  and  Masse  classify  the  measures  which  they  advise 
for  securing  prompt  liquidation  of  the  war  into  three  groups  : — ■ 

1.  A  simplification  of  the  records  at  present  kept. 

2.  A  simplification  of  the  procedure  by  which  pensions  are  now  granted 
and  paid. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  central  body,  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  whole  question. 

Matters  included  under  the  first  heading  are  details  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  here. 

Under  the  second  heading  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  useless  to  initiate 
an  ideal  organisation  in  any  one  of  the  Departments  at  present  connected  with  the 
administration  of  pensions,  unless  similar  improvements  were  made  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  all  other  Departments  concerned  in  the  matter.  Only  by  doing  so  can  the 
desired  expedition  in  the  liquidation  of  pensions  be  secured. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Report  is  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the  matter  referred 
to  under  the  third  heading. 

The  discussion  is  prefaced  by  observing  that  the  mass  of  business  is  so  enormous 
that  it  would  be  insufficient  to  merely  increase  the  size  of  the  offices  and  the  number 
of  the  clerks  employed,  before  the  war,  in  peace  time  in  dealing  with  it.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  and  to  re-design  the  machinery  formerly 
dealing  with  it  in  order  to  secure  prompt  and  economical  execution. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  independent  pension  service  should  be  created.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  service  should  be  subdivided  into  eight  or  nine  appropriate 
sections.  It  is  recommended  that  this  service  ("  Direction  des  Pensions  et  Secours  ") 
should  pay  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  civilians  ;  it  should  also  pay  any 
gratuities  given  to  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  their  dependents,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  pensions.  The  amount  of  work  which  such  a  service  would  be  called  upon 
to  do  is  suggested  by  the  following  figures'*'"' : — 

It  is  estimated  that  already  there  are  from  120  to  150  times  more  pensions  to  be 
dealt  with  than  there  were  before  the  war  ;  there  are  already  about  1,800,000  pensions, 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  their  dependents.  The  office  which,  at  present,  gives 
assistance  to  discharged  men  and  their  dependents,  who  are  not  entitled  to  pensions, 
expects  to  open,  during  the  coming  year,  about  600,000  files  and  to  pay  out  about 


*  In  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war  France  paid  pensions  and 
gratifications  to  the  number  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  followinig  table  : — 

luvalidity  pensions  ^qq 

Long  Service  pensions            -  -           -           -  .  -  6  885 

Grutuities  on  discharge           -  -           -           -  .  -  484 

To  widows  and  orphans          -  -           -           -  .  .  ]  040 

Assistance       -           _..  _           .           _  _  _  go^oOO 
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58,000,000  francs  ;  in  the  following  year  it  expects  to  be  called  upon  to  do  about  half 
as  much. 

The  importance  of  dealing  promptly  and  properly  with  the  pensions  question  is 
insisted  upon.  There  will  be  no  village  in  France  without  its  pensioners.  The  laws 
concerning  the  administration  of  pensions  will  be  among  the  most  important  and  the 
most  discussed  of  the  country's  statutes. 

The  Direction  des  Pensions  et  Secours'  will  form  one  of  the  main  parts  of  the 
proposed  organisation,  a  "  Record  Office  "  will  form  the  other.  There  are  several 
operations,  at  present  looked  after  by  different  departments,  which  should  be 
combined  in  a  single  organisation.  These  are  operations  connected  with  the 
succession  (wills  and  heirs)  of  soldiers,  with  the  supply  of  information  concerning 
soldiers,  and  with  the  keeping  of  their  records.  At  present,  about  1,024  secretaries 
are  employed  in  looking  after  soldiers'  successions  ;  1,150  are  engaged  in  supplying 
information  concerning  soldiers  (this  department  has  about  3,000,000  names  on  its 
files) ;  the  accurate  keeping  of  soldiers  records  is  most  important ;  at  present,  about 
3,000  clerks  are  engaged  in  maintaining  them.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Succession 
Office,  the  Information  Bureau,  and  the  Record  Office  should  all  be  combined  in 
a  single  organisation. 

The  new  Record  Office  would  constitute  a  central  depot  where  there  would  be 
filed,  once  for  all,  birth,  marriage  and  death  certificates,  and  aU  information  of  any 
description  bearing  upon  the  service  or  status  of  the  soldier  concerned.  Such  a 
Record  Office  woukl  form  the  centre  of  the  organisation  devised  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  war.  It  would  employ  a  very  considerable  number  of  clerks,  now,  and  until  a  few 
months  after  the  war ;  then  their  number  would  diminish  rapidly  and,  if  the  war  is 
liquidated  successfully,  in  a  year,  their  nmiibers  would  be  counted  by  tens  instead  of 
by  hundreds. 

If  a  central  Record  Office  is  established,  existing  procedure  will  be  greatly 
simplified.  For  example,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  death  of  a  soldier  it  is  necessary 
for  his  family  to  come  in  contact  with  no  less  than  five  different  Departments  ;  this 
situation  involves  an  unfortunate  and  an  entirely  unnecessary  duplication  of  documents. 
If  a  central  Record  Office  is  established  it  will  maintain  a  complete  set  of  papers  for 
each  soldier  and  will  give,  to  any  department  requiring  it,  complete  information 
concerning  an}^  aspect  of  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  desired. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages  which  the  central  Record  Office  would  give 
would  be  a  means  of  securing  co-ordination  between  the  Ministry  of  War,  from  which 
all  pensions  are  now  paid,  with  works  of  private  benevolence.  By  making  easy 
reference  to  its  records,  the  central  office  Avould  make  it  difficult  for  unworthy 
individuals  to  receive  assistance,  lo  which  they  have  no  right,  from  public  or  private 
sources. 

Connected  with  the  Pension  and  Record  Offices  would  be  a  Director's  Office 
(Cabinet  du  Directeiir)  ;  the  duty  of  this  office  would  be  to  consider  the  higher 
questions  of  administration.  It  would  follow  the  proposals  for  changes  in  the  pensions, 
laws  and  other  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  disabled  men,  which  are  certain  to 
appear  from  time  to  time  ;  it  would  also  concern  itself  with  financial  questions.  The 
Government  is  confronted,  now,  with "  the  necessity  of  finding  funds  to  pay  the  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  worth  of  pensions  already  past  due ;  the  capitalised 
value  of  those  pensions  alone  represents  many  thousands  of  millions  of  francs. 

The  Director's  Office  would  take  steps  to  make  it  certain  that  the  pensions  laws 
were  properly  administered  and  well  understood  by  all,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
scamps  to  attempt  sharp  practice  in  connection  with  them. 

By  the  Director's  Office,  also,  a  close  imderstanding  and  an  active  co-operation 
would  be  insured  between  the  Government  and  many  of  the  works  of  private  benevo- 
lence which  already,  and  in  the  future,  will  Avish  to  provide  assistance  for  disabled 
men,  and  their  dependents,  who  may  require  it. 

Lastly,  since  the  duties  of  the  organisation  proposed  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
war  are  so  great,  and  so  important,  ic  should  be  given  powers  commensurate  with  its 
responsibilities. 

Legislation  containing  an  estimate  of  the  personnel  and  materiel  which  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organisation  would  require  is  already  before  the  Legislative 
Chambers.  The  opinion  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Parliament  seems  to  be  favourable 
to  the  establishment  of  an  organisation  which  should  control  all  matters  connected  with 
the  return  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  civilian  life,  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  body 
is  desired ;  whether  the  Office  National  des  Reformes  et  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre 
(i\.ppendix  A,  13)  will  succeed  in  performing  the  fimctions  designed  for  it  remains  to 
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be  seen.  It  will  probably  do  so  (Appendix  E,  29),  although  certain  misunderstandings 
may  at  first  impede  its  organisation  and  operation. 

Whatever  the  central  administrative  body  in  Paris  may  be,  the  carrying  out  of 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  war  will  remain  with  Executive  bodies 
situated  in  the  Departments  (Provinces). 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  secure  the  continued 
existence  of  ceutres  of  re-education,  or  of  other  bodies  connected  with  the  return  of 
soldiers  to  civilian  life,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  immediate  need  which  created 
them,  is  furnished  by  the  school  at  Lyons.  Many  men  are  being  trained  there  in  the 
manufacture  of  toys.  It  is  hoped  that  a  part  of  the  important  trade  in  toys,  formerly 
held  by  Germany,  will  remain  with  France  at  the  end  of  the  war.  To  be  successful, 
the  toy  industry  must  be  supplied  with  a  constant  succession  of  good  designs.  Its 
workers,  who  may  often  work  at  home  —a  great  advantage  to  disabled  men — must  be 
connected  with  some  central  body,  from  which  they  receive  their  designs,  which 
markets  the  goods  produced,  and  which  performs  those  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  toys  which  are  best — most  economically — performed  by  machines.  It 
is  intended,  at  the  expiration  of  the  war,  that  the  Lyons  school  shall  persist  and 
provide  such  a  central  organisation  for  the  men  which  it  has  trained. 

The  desirability  of  providing  re-education  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  for 
discharged,  but  sound,  men  who  may  desire  it  has  been  discussed.  It  is  probable 
that  no  move  will  be  made  in  that  direction  beyond,  perhaps,  to  facilitate,  for  them, 
entrance  to  the  technical,  commercial  and  agricultural  scho6ls  now  maintained  by  the 
Government. 

13.  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  a  man  is  unfit  for  service  so  soon  as  he  has 
been  discovered  to  be  tubercular.  Since  it  is  held,  as  a  rule,  that  their  condition 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  caused  or  aggravated  by  their  service,  tubercular 
soldier's  are  usually  discharged  without  a  pension  (Reforme  No.  2).  This  attitude  is 
consonant  with  the  ruling  that  the  failure  of  the  medical  examination  to  detect  disease 
in  a  man  at  his  admission  to  the  army  is  no  proof  of  the  non  existence  of  disease  in 
him  ;  the  circumstances  under  which  the  medical  examination  is  made  and  its  usual 
nature  easily  j)ermit  it  to  be  fallacious. 

The  administration  wishes  the  laws  to  be  liberally  interpreted  ;  but  it  holds  that 
the  State  can  be  lield  liable  for  disease  appearing  in  a  man  during  military  service 
only  in  the  measure  to  which  the  disease  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  that  service.  The 
precise  period  at  which  tuberculosis  has  been  contracted  can  rarely  be  proven. 

Considerable  niunbers  of  soldiers  have  been  discharged  as  unfit  for  service 
because  of  tuberculosis  ;  in  order  to  care  for  them  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming- 
centres  of  infection  on  their  return  to  their  homes  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(Appendix  E,  6)  has  secured  the  establishment  of  sanitary  stations  (Appendix  G). 
At  present  13  stations  have  been  established  and  12  more  are  about  to  be  opened  ; 
altogether  they  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  2,000  beds.  No  patient  will  remain 
in  a  sanitary  station  for  more  than  three  months ;  many  Avill  stay  for  a  shorter 
period.  Consequently,  it  is  expected  that  these  25  stations  will  be  able  to  care  for 
about  10,000  patients  yearly. 

The  object  of  the  sanitary  stations  is  not  to  treat  tubercnlosis,  but  to  teach 
tubercular  soldiers  the  way  in  Avhich  they  should  live  so  that  they  may  not  be  a  centre 
of  infectioji  to  those  surrounding  them.  Far-advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  sanitary  stations  ;  they  will  be  cared  for  in  existing  institutions 
established  for  treating  such  cases.  It  is  expected  that  a  stay  of  not  more  than 
three  months  in  a  station  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the 
precautions  which  a  tubercular  subject  should  take;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
instruction  given  in  so  short  a  time  will  not  secure  the  sustained  observance  of  the 
principles  taught.  For  that  reason,  a  "  Comite  Departmental  d'Assistance  aux 
Militaires  Tuberculeux "  will  be  organised  in  each  department.  It  would  be  the 
function  of  this  Committee  to  do  "  dispensary  "  work.  It  will  visit  the  men,  see  how 
they  live,  and  make  certain  tliat  they  have  the  means,  as  well  as  the  knowledo-e  and 
wish,  to  live  as  they  should. 

As  a  rule,  each  station  will  be  attached  to  an  existing  institution,  such  as  a 
hospital ;  in  this  way,  its  proper  administration  will  be  ensured.  The  medical  staff 
for  the  sanitary  station  will  be  selected  locally.  The  nursing  staff  and  personnel  will 
be  provided  largely  by  "  L'Union  des  Infirmieres  Yisiteuses."    All  the  nurses  and 
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personnel  serving  at  the  stations  will  receive  special  instruction  in  their  work  at  a 
chest  hospital  and  at  a  sanatorium. 

The  "dispensary"  -work,  which  must  he  done  by  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
following  up  the  men — to  see  that  they  live  rightly — after  they  leave  tlie  sanitary 
stations,  is  most  important.  Especially  competent  men  and  Avomen,  "  Monitenrs 
d'ETygiene,"  must  be  entrusted  with  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  of  the  soldiers  discharged  from  the  army  for 
tuberculosis  will  not  be  pensionable.  Consequently  the  duty  of  caring  for  them 
devolves  upon  the  civil  and  not  upon  the  military  power.  A  soldier  discharged  for 
tuberculosis  will  be  sent  to  a  sanitary  station  by  the  military  authority  ;  if  he  has 
already  been  discharged  from  the  army  when  his  disease  is  discovered  he  will  be  sent 
to  a  station  by  civilian  authority. 

I'rom  the  nature  of  their  functions  most  of  the  sanitary  stations  Avill  disappear 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  borne 
entirely  by  the  State. 

The  organisation  and  maintenance  of  the  committee  established  in  each  Department 
to  follow  up  the  cases  after  they  leave  the  sanitary  stations  will  be  cared  for  by 
associations  created  for  the  purpose  in  each  Department  and  dependent  for  their 
funds  and  personnel  upon  volunteers.  Each  Departmental  Committee  will  organise 
subordinate  committees  in  towns  and  villages. 

A  "  Comite  Central  de  Preservation  Antituberculeuse  et  d' Assistance  aux  Tuber- 
culeux  "  will  probably  be  established  in  Paris  in  order  to  provide  a  co-ordinating 
centre  charged  with  the  general  consideration  of  the  whole  question.  One  advantage 
expected  to  result  from  this  method  of  organisation  is  that  the  machinery  ordinarily 
used  in  combating  tuberculosis  among  civilians  will  be  stimulated  and  greatly 
strengthened. 

The  organisation,  briefly  described  in  this  section,  is  largely  the  work  of 
M.  Brissac,  Directeur  de  1' Assistance  et  de  ITIygiene  Publique,  with  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  (Appendix  E,  (j).  A  description  of  the  work  done  by  his  Department 
during  the  war  has  been  published  (Appendix  G) ;  it  is,  in  part,  what  a  Department 
of  Public  Health  might  be. 

14.  GERMAN   METHODS   OF   DEALING   WITH  DISABLED  MEN. 

It  is  stated  that  Germany  has  forbidden  all  publications  concerning  prothesis  and 
functional  and  professional  re-education.  By  private  correspondence,  however, 
something  is  known  in  France  of  what  is  being  done  for  disabled  men  in  Austria  and 
Germany. 

Centres  of  re-education  have  been  established  ;  for  example,  the  "  Verwundeten- 
schule"  at  Diisseldorf,  and  a  centre  of  re-education  at  Vienna — the  latter  is  said  to 
accommodate  4,000  patients. 

Orders  have  been  given  that  mecanotherap}^  as  a  ride,  is  to  be  discontinued,  and 
that  men  are  to  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  What  little  mecanotherapy  is 
practised  is  being  done  with  Zander's  machines.  Work  is  prescribed,  instead  of 
mecanotherapy,  on  the  principle  that  properly  selected  work  constitutes  the  best 
possible  means  of  functionally  re-educating  an  injured  body,  and  of  maintaining  a 
proper  mental  attitude  and  willingness  to  be  self-supporting  in  an  injured  man. 
Consequently,  the  nature  of  the  work  done  b}"  him  is  carefidly  selected  for  each 
individual  by  special  medical  men,  who  consider  both  the  aptitude  of  the  individual 
and  the  nature  of  his  injury. 

Temporar}^  artificial  limbs,  of  even  primitive  types,  are  supplied  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  habituate  patients  and  stumps  to  their  use.  Full  advantage  is 
being  taken  of  even  the  shortest  stumps  in  the  designing  and  fitting  of  artificial  limbs  ; 
some  of  the  arms  supplied  in  Germany  are  fitted  with  a  pair  of  jaws,  very  much 
resembling  those  which  form  a  part  of  Professor  Amar's  arm  for  heavy  work 
(Appendix  G).  In  Austria,  an  artificial  arm  made  of  metal  has  been  devised, 
which  much  resembles  Amar's  arm  for  light  work  (Appendix  G).  Limbs  of 
standardized  patterns  are  supplied  in  order  to  facilitate  their  repair  or  replacement. 

Fimctional  and  professional  re-education  is  obligatory  for  those  requiring  it. 
Disabled  men  are  retained -in  the  army  until  they  have  received  their  artificial 
appliances,  and  until  their  re-education  is  complete.  Only  then  are  they  discharged, 
if  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  no  longer  give  service  of  military  value  ;  if  they  can  do 
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so,  they  are  retained  in  tlie  army,  and  given  work  suited  to  their  abilities.  So  it  is 
that  disabled  men  are  very  largely  employed  in  munition  factories,  where  they  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  overseers  who  are  themselves  disabled. 

SUMMARY. 

Definite  principles  have  governed  the  creation  and  design  of  measures  adopted 
by  France  in  caring  for  her  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors. 

France,  with  her  whole  strength,  is  fighting  a  national  war ;  for  that  reason,  the 
detriments  incurred  by  Freuchmen  are  to  be  distributed,  as  equally  as  possible, 
among  the  citizens  who  compose  France.  This  report  considers  only  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  men  who  have  suffered  a  personal  detriment  ;  discussion  of  the  equalisation 
of  economic  detriments  is  avoided. 

To  secure  the  equitable  return  to  civilian  life  of  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors  who 
liave  suffered  physical  or  mental  detriment,  as  a  result  of  their  service,  is  a  work  of 
large  dimensions.  Like  every  other  large  undertaking,  it  can  be  accomplished  best, 
under  the  administrative  control  of  a,  single  central  directing  body,  by  numerous 
executive  agencies,  each  closely  connected  with  the  field  of  its  operations.  The  need 
for  a  central  administrative  body  has  been  recognised,  and  partly  met  (Appendix  A, 
14: ;  Appendix  G)  ;  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  completely  met. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  executive  agencies  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  men  is,  in  great  part,  a  temporary  operation  and  that 
permanent  machinery  should  not  be  created  for  effecting  it  unless  a  permanent  use 
for  that  machinery  exists  ;  therefore,  existing  institutions  and  jDublic  services  are 
employed  whenever  possible  in  executing  the  various  operations  by  which  disabled 
men  are  cared  for. 

While  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  necessary  to  profit  hy  the  operation  of  important 
works  of  private  benevolence,  laws  are  about  to  be  made  which  will  prevent  the 
initiation  of  unsound  measures  by  irresponsible  organisations  dependent  for  funds 
upon  private  subscriptions.  Private  benevolence,  indeed,  should  find  no  place  in 
providing  the  advantages  which  disabled  men  should  receive  as  a  right  from  their 
fellow  citizens. 

The  interest  of  the  men  has  been  the  first  consideration  in  the  designing  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  returning  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to  civilian  life  ;  all 
measures  have  been  designed  with  the  object  of  returning  the  men  in  the  i3est  and 
quickest  manner  to  an  independent  position  in  civilian  life.  Any  delay  in  doing  so, 
dependent  upon  administrative  difficulties — e.g.,  preparation  of'  discharge  or  other 
documents — is  rightly  held  to  be  inadmissible. 

_  The  procedure  by  which  the  rehabilitation  of  disaljled  men  is  effected  may  be 
divided  conveniently  into  five  stages  : — 

1.  Active  medical  and  surgical  treatment  ; 

2.  Functional  re-education  ; 

3.  The  provision  of  artificial  ai^pliances  ; 

4.  Professional  re-education ; 

5.  Establishment  in  civilian  life. 

Although  this  division  is  made,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  an  artificial  one ;  since  treatment, 
functional  and  professional  re-education  and  the  provision  of  artificial  appliances  are 
complementary  processes.  They  should  all  be  carried  out  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
progress  of  a  patient ;  they  will  often  be  performed  simultaneously.  Consequently, 
they  can  best  be  carried  out  either  in  a  single  institution  or  in  special  institutions 
closely  allied  in  space  and  organisation. 

Such  an  institution,  or  group  of  institutions,  is  called  a  "  Centre  of  Re-Education." 
Many  centres  have  been  established  in  France  ;  those  at  Saint  Maurice  (Appendix  A, 
10)  and  at  Bordeaux  (Appendix  A,  3)  liaise  been  organised  as  models.  The 
importance  of  securing  a  proper  detailed  organisation  in  these  institutions,  from  the 
commencement,  is  great. 

The  responsibility  for  controlling  the  treatment  received  by  a  soldier  or  sailor 
rests  with  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  until  the  soldier  or  sailor 
concerned  is  discharged.  At  present  the  general  rule  is  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
not  discharged  from  their  respective  services  until  their  functional  re-education  is 
complete,  and  imtil  they  have  received  any  artificial'  appliances  which  they  may 
require  ;  it  seems  possible  that,  in  the  future,  attempts  will  be  made  to  nialve  it 
necessary  for  those  requiring  it  to  accept  professional  re-education. 
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The  responsibility  of  recommending  the  discharge  of  a  man  as  medically  unfit 
for  service  rests  with  carefully-instructed,  competent,  and  perfectly-equipped  boards 
composed  of  Medical  Officers  belonging  to  and  appointed  by  the  French  Army  Medical 
Service.  These  Boards  have  also  the  responsibility,  both  of  deciding  whether  a 
disability  results  from  service — and  is  therefore  pensionable — and  of  deciding  the 
degree  of  incapacity  resulting  from  a  pensionable  disability.  The  pension  awarded 
in  respect  of  a  disability  varies  directly  with  the  degree  of  incapacity  resulting 
from  it. 

It  has  been  accepted,  as  principles,  first,  that  each  man  requiring  an  artificial 
appliance  is  to  receive  the  appliance,  of  the  best  possible  type,  best  suited  to  his 
needs,  and,  secondly,  that  artificial  appliances  supplied  by  the  Government  are  to  be 
maintained  in  repair  and  replaced,  when  necessary,  by  the  Government. 

An  Orthopasdic  Commission  (Appendix  A,  15)  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  types  of  artificial  appliances  to  be  provided  by  the  Government. 
It 'is  possible  that  the  maintenance  of  appliances  will  be  provided  for  by  paying  an 
annual  sum  for  their  repair  to  those  using  them. 

•  The  choice  of  a  future  occupation  for  a  disabled  man  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  cnn  be  made  rightly  only  by  those  who  have  a  special  competence  in 
such  matters,  who  are  accustomed  to  estimate  a  man's  aptitudes,  and  have  a  knowledge 
of  existing  or  probable  opportunities  for  occupation. 

It  has  been  accepted,  as  a  principle,  that  the  economic  soundness  of  measures 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  disabled  men  in  civilian  life  must  never  be 
allowed  to  depend  on  any  feeling  of  beneficence  towards  them.  The  position  of  a 
disabled  soldier  must  be  an  assured  one,  and  dependent  in  no  way  upon  the  good-will 
or  assistance  of  others. 

It  is  expected  that  practically  all  discharged  and  disabled  ex-soldiers  and 
ex-sailors  will  be  absorbed  in  the  civil  population,  and  that  it  will  be  almost 
unnecessary  to  establish  new  "  Old  Soldiers'  Homes." 

The  following  are  important  matters  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors  in  civilian  life  : — 

1.  Provision  of  Pensions. 

2.  Assistance  to  Employment. 

3.  Advancement  of  Capital. 

4.  Increased  Cost  of  Insurance. 

5.  Settlement  on  the  Land. 

6.  Watching  the  Interests  of  Disabled  Men. 

The  old  pension  laws,  which  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  have 
been  found  to  be  inadequate.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  be  replaced  by  new  laws 
(Appendix  G). 

The  principles  which  the  laws  finally  adopted  are  definite.  A  totally  disabled 
man  must  receive  a  pension  permitting  him  to  support  his  family  in  decency. 
Only  the  extent  of  his  incapacity  resulting  from  an  injury  is  considered ;  neither 
social  rank,  nor  earning  powers,  nor  any  other  factor  but  this  is  considered.  In 
order  to  assist  Medical  Officers  in  estimatiug  the  extent  of  •  the  incapacity  resulting 
from  a  given  disability,  a  guide — a  Disability  Table — has  been  prepared  for  their  use 
(Appendix  G)  ;  it  has  been  found  to  be  indispensable.  A  disability  is  pensionable 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  due  to,  or  aggravated  by,  military  service.  While,  in 
theory,  a  soldier  has  the  right  to  refuse  an  operation  involving  the  shedding  of  Lilood, 
in  practice,  an  unreasonable  refusal  to  submit  to  an  operation  which  would  result  in 
the  lessening  of  a  disability  is  held  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the 
pension  to  the  amount  which  would  be  awardable  were  the  existing  disability 
diminished  by  operation.  Pensions  granted  in  respect  of  a  disability  are  the  inalien- 
able property  of  the  grantee.  They  are  paid  quarterly,  and  can  be  drawn  upon,  in 
advance,  through  the  Post  Office. 

Offices  (Appendix  A,  13,  14),  established  by  the  Government,  will  assist  disabled 
men  to  find  employment  in  every  part  of  France. 

Laws  have  been  framed  providing  that  disabled  men,  other  things  being  equal, 
should  be  given  preference  over  other  applicants,  for  employment  in  Government 
Service  and  in  any  enterprise  enjoying  governmental  concessions 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  men  who,  perhaps  during  a 
period  of  from  one  to  two  years,  are  receiving  professional  re-education,  the  Govern- 
ment either  continues  to  pay  the  separation  allowance  or  pays  the  pension,  whichever 
be  the  greater.    After  re-education  has  been  completed,  financial  assistance — it  is 
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already  given  by  certain  societies — will  be  required  by  the  artisan  to  establisli  liim  in 
liis  business,  and  by  the  farmer,  who  will  require  seeds,  stock,  farming  implements, 
and  something  to  live  upon,  until  the  return  of  his  first  season  comes  in. 

It  is  recognised  that  accident  insurance  and  life  insurance,  as  a  rule,  must  cost 
more  for  disabled  men  than  for  those  who  are  sound. 

The  jjrinciple  has  been  recognised  that,  w^hen  the  disability  is  due  to  military 
service,  the  increased  cost  of  insurance  should  be  borne,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  by 
the  State. 

Up  to  the  present,  no  procedure  for  relieving  disabled  men  from  the  increased 
cost  of.  life  insurance  has  been  made,  A  proposal  to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  accident 
insurance  from  a  fund  contributed  to  by  Employers  and  by  Insurance  Companies  will 
probably  be  adopted. 

The  desirability  of  settling  disabled  men  on  the  land  has  been  recognised,  and 
various  laws  have  been  proposed  with  the  object  of  making  it  easy  for  them  to  acquire 
rural  property. 

Questions  affecting  discharged,  perhaps  disabled,  soldiers  and  sailors  {e.g., 
matters  affecting  pensions  or  land  settlement)  may  become  subjects  of  discussion  .in 
the  future  in  the  Legislative  Chambers.  It  is  proposed  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Central  Body,  administering  matters  connected  with  the  return  of  ex-soldiers 
and  ex-sailors  to  civilian  life,  will  be  to  exercise  a  general  watch  over  ex-soldiers'  and 
ex-sailors'  interests.  Definite  procedure  has  been  adopted  and  arrangements  made 
for  dealing  with  cases  of  tuberculosis,  with  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  others  requiring 
special  treatment. 

The  French  Nursing  System  has  been  successfid  in  mobilising  many  thousands  of 
French  women  and  in  employing  them  usefully  in  the  military  hospitals. 

In  France,  Government  and  Publicists  alike  have  recognised  the  importance  of 
securjng  a  sound  perception,  in  the  general  public,  of  the  i^recise  conditions  in  wdiich 
ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors  will  return  to  civilian  life.  Every  method  has  been  employed 
in  doing  so,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  anyone  in  France  capable  of  listening  or  of 
reading  vs^ho  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fomidations 
of  the  measures  described  in  this  report. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Description  and  List  of  Centres  of  Re-Education  Visited  and  of  other  Bodies  dependent 
UPON  THE  Government  and  exercising  Functions  connected  with  Returned  Soldiers, 
also  Visited. 

1.  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  Mairie  du  Xlle  An-ondissement,  130,  Avenue  Daumesnil,  Paris. 

The  object  of  tiiis  society  is  to  help  soldiers  blinded  by  the  war.  It  assists  them  in  learning  a  trade, 
in  working  at  it,  and  helps  them  to  form  a  home. 

It  maintains  a  "  Maison  de  Convalescence,"  99  bis.  Rue  de  Reiiilly,  Paris,  which  is  an  annex  of  the 
famous  Parisian  Hospital  for  the  blind,  "  L'hospice  National  des  Qulnze-Vingts."  This  institution  is  most 
admirably  organised  and  administered.  There  the  society  does  everything  for  its  charges  that  the  best 
experience  can  suggest  ;  in  addition,  its  careful,  personal  attention  to  the  condition  of  those  coming  under 
its  care  continues,  after  they  have  left  the  "Maison  de  Convalescence,"  for  as  long  as  they  live.  The 
Society  depends  for  its  funds  upon  public  subscriptions. 

2.  Ateliers  Departemenfaux  pour  les  Ouvriers  Mutiles,  Estropies  du  Infirmes,  64,  Rue  Arsene  Chereau 

Montreuil-sous-Bois  (Seine)  ;  Annex  A,  13,  Rue  Plauchat,  Paris  ;  Annex  B,  91,  Rue  Campans, 
Paris. 

These  workshops  were  founded  in  1899,  in  order  to  provide  occupation  for  persons  mutilated  in  civil 
life.  They  are  maintained  by  the  Department  of  the  Seine  for  its  own  use  at  a  cost  of  250  francs  per  year 
per  inmate.  They  employ  about  500  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  receive  daily  wages  varying  from 
75  centimes  to  three  francs,  the  average  being  one  franc  and  a  half.  The  rules  of  the  workshops  are 
generous.  The  industries  carried  on  are  minor  ones,  such  as  mat  and  brushmaking,  book-binding,  and 
locksmithing. 

A  hopeless  lack  of  ambition  among  the  inmates  characterises  these  workshops  ;  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  suggestion  that  wounded  men  should  be  given  employment  in  such  institutions,  even  when 
established  for  them  alone,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  earn  their  living  normally  in  the  workshops  of 
commerce.    (Appendix  6.) 

Attached  to  the  report  is  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  establishment  of  these'  workshops. 
(Appendix  F.) 

3.  Ecole  Pratique  et  Nor  male  de  Re-Education  Professionnelle  des  Mutiles  et  Estropies  de  Guerre,  15, 

Rue  Montgolfier,  Bordeaux  (Gironde), 

This  school  was  established  both  to  teach  disabled  men  occupations,  and  to  train  individuals  as 
instructors  for  the  other  schools  which  are  to  be  established  for  the  re-education  of  ex-soldiers.  Another 
function  of  the  institution  is  the  elaboration,  both  of  new  methods  of  conducting  the  re-education  of 
disabled  men,  and  of  new  artificial  appliances  for  their  assistance. 

The  school  is  attached  to  the  orthopaedic  centre  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  its  Director 
is  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  service  of  prothesis  in  that  centre.  The  by-laws  of  the  school  have  been 
printed  ;  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  care  with  which  the  details  of  its  organisation  and  documentation 
have  been  worked  out,  it  might  serve  as  a  model.    (Appendix  F.) 

The  school  has  been  in  existence  for  thi'ee  months.  At  present  it  has  78  inmates.  This  number  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  200  or  more.  All  the  pupils  are  internes  ;  it  is  strongly  held  that  re-education 
progresses  much  more  favourably  if  men  are  internes  than  if  they  live  in  their  own  homes.  Their  active 
hospital  treatment  is  finished  before  their  admission. 

Certificates  of  competence  are  given  to  all  those  who  graduate  from  the  school  ;  none  receive  certificates 
who  do  not  deserve  them.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  school  is  to  teach  disabled  men  only  trades  which 
they  are  capable  of  performing  efficiently.  Those  who  are  incapable  of  becoming  self-supporting  are 
dismissed  :  it  is  maintained  that  the  right  place  for  them  is  not  a  school  for  professional  re-education,  but  a 
special  appropriate  institution. 

4.  Ecoles  de  Re-Education  Professionnelles  des  Invalides  de  la  Guerre. — Ecole  Jotfre,  41,  Rue  Raeliais 

Ecole  Tourvielle,  25,  Chemin  de  Tourvielle.    Lyon.  (Rhone.) 

These  schools  were  established  by  a  movement  commencing  in  November  1914.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  in  operation  longer  than  any  other  similar  'institution  in  Frauce.  They  have  been  most  useful.  At 
present  there  are  about  250  men,  all  told,  in  the  two  schools,  and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  about  800 
who  desire  admission.  The  school  at  Rue  Rachais  is  in  the  town,  and  teaches,  especially,  accounting  and 
toy-making.  The  school  at  Tourvielle  is  in  the  country,  and  gives  instruction,  more  especially,  in  manual 
occupations. 

It  is  insisted  that  no  pupil  shall  leave  the  school  without  having  a  good  primary  education  ;  since  a 
man  without  education  can  rarely  become  a  successful  employer,  and  it  is  hoped  many  disabled  men  will 
become  the  heads  of  small  businesses.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  men  an  occupation  in  which  they  can 
earn  a  living  in  competition  with  those  who  are  sound. 

The  documentation  of  the  school  is  not  so  complete  as  is  that  of  the  school  at  Bordeaux.  Here,  much 
more  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructors  ;  they  are  personally  responsible  for  making  certain  that  the 
men  are  suitable  for  the  occupations  in  which  they  receive  instruction.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that,  according  to  the  occupation  taught,  pupils  will  spend  from  a  year  to  often  two  years  in 
the  school. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  is  high  ;  it  amounts  to  about  Frs.  5-50  per  day  per  pupil.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  each  individual,  who  is  not  yet  in  receipt  of  his  pension,  receives  one  franc  daily  from 
the  institution  ;  in  addition,  the  men  are  paid  according  to  the  value  of  their  work. 

These  schools  are  administered  by  a  Committee  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Lyons,  to  whose 
initiative  their  establishment  is  due.  They  are  m-aintained  by  funds  obtained  from  private  subscription,  or 
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from  the  town  of  Lyons,  and  by  the  usual  subsidy  from  the  State,  paid  through  the  War  Department, 
Attached  to  this  Report  are  copies  (Appendix  F)  of  the  forms  filled  out  ai  his  admission  to  the  school 
for  each  pupil  and  kept  in  his  file  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  description  and  capabilities  ;  also  attached 
are  copies  (Appendix  F)  of  the  very  complete  books  and  forms  used  in  the  teaching  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Baseque,  the  Director  of  the  school  at  Lyons  (Appendix  A.  2),  was  the  Director  of  the  school 
established  for  a  similar  purpose  by  Belgium  at  Charleroi. 

5.  Ecole  de  Re-Ediication  ProfessioiineUe  des  Blessis  et  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre.    Saint- Etienne.  (Loire.) 

The  school  was  established  ni  July  1915.  At  present  it  has  115  inmates.  It  is  supported,  primarily, 
by  the  city.  All  those  admitted  to  it  have  completed  their  functional  re-education  and  have  received 
artificial  appliances.  In  addition  to  the  usual  crippled  men  this  institution  cares  for  a  few  blind  who  come 
from  this  neighbourhood.    The  school  is  obviously  one  intended  to  meet  local  needs.    (Appendix  G.) 

6.  Grand  Palais,  Champs-Elysees,  Paris. 

At  present,  the  Grand  Palais  contaius  about  1,500  l>eds  for  patients  undergoing  more  or  less  active 
treatment,  and  accommodation  for  about  2,000  convalescents.  It  possesses  a  very  complete  installation  for 
all  sorts  of  treatment  useful  in  functional  re-education.  All  of  those  living  in  the  Grand  Palais,  as  well  as 
many  out-patients  who  require  such  treatment,  receive  it  there.  The  Department  of  physico-therapeuiics, 
by  a  system  of  cards  (Appendix  F),  keeps  a  careful  conti-ol  of  the  treatment  and  progress  of  patients 
receiving  functional  re-education.  ' 

7.  Hopital  Militaire  de  la  Maison  Blanche,  Gouvernement  Militaire  de  Paris,  Neuilly-sur-Marne  (Seine 

et-Oise). 

Before  the  war,  the  building  housing  this  hospital  was  an  asylum  for  female  lunatics.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  country,  and  can  accommodate  about  1,500  patients.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  depot  to 
which  cases  who  had  suffered  amputation  were  sent.  At  present,  while  most  of  its  inmates  are  of  this 
class,  it  has  a  few  patients  with  nervous  affections. 

It  has  already  handled  about  3,000  patients,  and  at  present  supplies  about  80  persons  weekly  with 
artificial  limbs.  The  operative  treatment  and  functional  re-education  of  patients  are  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  before  they  are  sent  to  this  hospital. 

Until  recently  no  attempt  was  made  here  at  professional  re-education.  At  present,  a  little  basket  and 
toy-making  is  done,  and  there  is  a  workshop  in  which  wood -working — and  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
limbs — is  carried  on.  Frame  buildings  are,  however,  being  constructed,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
functional  re-education,  on  Professor  Amar's  system  (Appendix  A,  16),  and  professional  re-education  are 
being  thoroughly  carried  out,  simultaneously  with  the  supplying  of  artificial  appliances. 

8.  Hospice  National  des  Quinze-  Vingts,  28,  Rue  de  Charentou,  Paris. 

This  institution  was  established  by  Louis  ]X.  for  the  poor  blind  of  Paris,  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
provides  accommodation  both  for  blind  persons  and  for  their  families.  It  is  a  headquarters  for  the 
consideration  of  all  problems  connected  with  the  blind  in  France.  Theoretically,  all  soldiers  disabled  by 
eye  trouble  should  pass  through  the  hospital  forming  part  of  this  institution.  Although  blinded  soldiers  are 
treated  at  the  "  Quinze-Vitigts,"  practically  nothing  is  done  for  their  re-education  there  ;  that  is  carried  on 
at  the  Annex  of  the  institution  called  "  La  Maison  de  Convalescence,"  99  bis.  Rue  de  Reuilly,  Paris. 
This  Annex  is  maintained  and  directed  by  a  powerful  society  :  "  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  "  {see 
above). 

9.  Vinstitut  Militaire  Beige  de  Re-Edncation  Professionnelle,  Port-Villez-les-Vernon.  (Eure.) 

This  institution  is  established  in  a  delightful  situation.  It  has  been  organised  with  great  forethought 
and  attention  to  detail,  and  it  has  been  administered  with  the  greatest  energy.  As  a  result,  it  is  a  most 
admirable  and  successful  institution. 

It  is  not,  hoAvever,  strictly  speaking,  a  centre  of  professional  re-education  for  wounded  men.  From  the 
begirining  it  has  had,  and  still  has,  500  engineers  working  in  it.  At  present  it  is  caring  for  709  wounded. 
The  institution  not  only  teaches  occupations,  but  produces  much  in  its  workshops  for  the  Belgian  Army. 

A  great  part  of  the  success  of  the  institution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  inmates  are  unable  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  invaded  Belgium,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  receive  only  43  centimes  a  day,  plus  25  centimes 
or  so  an  hour  for  their  work.  Because  they  cannot  return  to  their  homes,  men  are  willing  to  remain  at  such 
wages,  and  the  institution,  by  producing  cheaply  and  by  selling  at  good  prices  to  its  own  Government  is 
almost  able  to  maintain  itself.  ' 

Forty-two  different  trades  are  taught  at  the  school.  Two  of  its  principles  are  to  secure  a  good  primary 
education  to  each  of  its  inmates,  and,  by  teaching  them  good  trades  for  which  they  have  an  aptitude,  to  secure 
them  positions  iu  which  they  will  be  able  to  earn  good  livings  although  handicapped  by  infirmity.'  For  the 
most  part,  the  occupations  taught  here  are  manual  ;  occupations  requiring  a  higher  education  are  tauo-ht  at 
another  Belgian  school  established  at  Mortain. 

10.  Institut  National  Professionnel  des  Invalides  de  la  Guerre,  14,  Rue  de  Val  de  TOsne,  Saiut-Maurlce. 

(Seine.) 

This  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  le  Dr.  Bourrillou.  It  is  housed  in  "  L'Asile  National 
Vacassy."  It  can  accommodate  about  200  inmates  ;  in  Dr.  Bourrillon's  opinion,  a  school  for  the  re-education 
of  disabled  soldiers  should  not  be  larger.  The  running  cost  of  the  institution  is  about  Frs.  5.75  per  day  per 
inmate.  The  occupations  taught  are  shoe-making,  tin-smithing,  automobile  construction,  tailorin"',  harness- 
making,  architectural  design,  simple  accounting,  type-writing,  and  primary  education.  Attached  to  the 
institute  is  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 

This  institution  was  opened  on  the  1st  May  19L5.  It  is  unique  among  the  centres  of  re-edncation  in 
being  directly  and  wholly  in  charge  of  the  Government.  Attached  to  this  report  (Appendix  F)  is  a 
prospectus  of  the  school,  which  is  distributed  among  those  to  whom  it  may  be  useful  ;  combined  with  it  is  a 
form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  institution  ;  also  attached  to  the  report  is  a  set  of  post-cards 
illustrating  men  at  work  here  (Appendix  F).  A  cinematographic  film  of  the  work  carried  on  there  has 
been  produced  by  Pathe  Freres  ;  it  has  been  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  D.M.S.,  Canadian  ContiniJ-ents. 

Dr.  Bourrillou  has  embodied  his  opinions  concerning  the  re-education  of  disabled  men  in  a  publication 
(Appendix  G.). 


11.  Institviion  Naiionale  des  Sourds-Mucis,  254,  Rue  Saint  Jacques,  Paris. 

This  institution  has  been  in  its  present  position  for  1 10  years.  It  exists  for  the  training  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  especially  children,  and  its  work  is  described  fully  in  publications  accunipanying  t  his  report. 
(Appendix  G.)  It  seems  to  be  a  most  admirably  organised  and  conducted  institution.  It  has  room  for  30 
deafened  soldiers. 

12.  Miisee  Galliera,  10,  Rue  Pierre  Cbarron,  Paris. 

An  exhibition  of  works  produced  by  disabled  soldiers  is  to  be  held  at  this  Museum.  The  directors  of 
the  Museum  recognise  tlie  great  desirability  of  teaching  disabled  men  occupations  which  have  a  permanent 
value,  not  likely  to  disappear  with  the  watung  of  the  present  intense  sympathy  for  disabled  men. 

13.  Office  National  des  MutiUs  et  Reformes  de  la  Guerre^  97,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

This  office  was  established  by  the  Ministers  of  Labour,  of  War  and  of  the  Interior  at  the  commencement 
of  March,  1916. 

It  is  directed  by  a  Commission  presided  over  by  a  representative  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  ;  its 
membership  comprises  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  Ministers  concerned.  The  object  of  the  office  is  to 
secure  co-ordination  in  the  activities  of  the  ministries  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  return  to  civilian  life 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  constitution,  composition  and  functions  of  the  office  form  the  subject  of  a  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  on  April  14th,  1916  (Appendix  G,  see  also  Appendix  F).  Cards  used  by 
this  body  iu  keeping  track  of  men  coming  under  its  care  are  attached  (Appendix  F). 

14.  Office  National  de  Placement  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de  la  Guerre,  96,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

This  office  was  estal)lished  in  February,  1916,  by  the  Ministers  of  War,  of  the  Interior,  and  of 
Labour.  Its  objects  are  to  assist  discharged  soldiers  and  saHors  to  obtain  employment,  and  to  furnish  a 
means  of  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  various  ministries  concerned  in  securing  the  proper  return  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  civil  life. 

As  at  first  organised  (Appendix  F),  it  was  intended  that  branches  of  this  office  should  be  established 
in  each  of  the  French  Military  regions.  At  present  it  is  the  intention  ( ?)  that  this  office  shall  be  concerned 
only  with  the  employment  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Paris,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  placing  of  disabled 
men  in  Government  positions.  Outside  of  Paris,  existing  or  proposed  Labour  Exchanges,  under  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  will  find  employment  for  disabled  men  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  do  for  those  who  are 
sound.  Good  points  in  the  organisation  of  this  office  are  its  documentation  (Appendix  F),  and  the  fact 
that  a  medical  officer  is  attached  to  it  to  provide  a  constant  control  over  the  fitness  of  the  men  for  the 
positions  for  which  they  offer  themselves. 

15.  La  Commission  d' Orthopedie  de  France,  Laboratoire  du  Professeur  Amar,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 

Metiers,  292,  Rue  Saint-Martin,  Paris. 

This  Commission  has  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  establishing  the  designs  and  specifications  of 
artificial  appliances  provided  by  the  State  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

It  consists  of  M.  Jules  Amar  (Appendix  E,  1,  A,  16),  President  ;  General  Sieur,  Vice-President  (War 
Department),  Colonel  Bouras  (Prof.  Amar's  associate)  ;  Colonel  Rieffel  (Saint  Maurice,  Appendix  A,  10)  ; 
Capitaine  Legendre  (Maison  Blanche,  Appendix  A.  7)  ;  Colonel  Pony  (Miuistere  de  la  Guerre),  Appendix  E, 
23)  ;  Capitaine  Plisson  (Appendix  E,  22),  (Ministere  de  la  Guerre)  M.  Griess  (Engineer),  and  Lieut. 
Seron. 

A  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  attended  ;  the  care  with  which  every  point  was  discussed  was 
striking. 

Plans  and  specifications  of  the  artificial  arms  (Appendix  F)  adopted  by  the  Commission  are  attached 
to  this  report ;  copies  of  the  descriptions  of  other  protlietic  appliances,  when  they  have  been  adopted,  will 
be  sent  to  the  D.M.S.,  Canadian  Contingents. 

16.  Laboratoire  de  Prothese^  Service  de  Sante,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  Laboratoire  de  M.  le  Professeur 

Amar,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  292,  Rue  Saint-Martin,  Paris. 

The  laboratory  for  prothesis  attached,  under  the  Minister  of  War,  to  the  French  Army  Medical  Service 
is  in  reality  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Amar  (Appendix  E,  1)  ;  Professor  Amar  is  also  the  President  of 
the  *'  Commission  d'Orthopedie  de  France  "  (Appendix  A,  15). 

For  the  past  15  years  Professor  Amar  has  been  interested  in  human  mechanics  (Appendix  G). 
Before  the  war  broke  out  he  had  already  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  effort  required  by  various 
occupations  and  a  considerable  experience,  both  in  the  provision  of  suitable  artificial  appliances  to  disabled 
men,  and  in  re-education  and  in  re-adapting  disabled  men  for  renewed  employment. 

Schools  employing  his  methods  have  already  been  established  for  the  functional  and  professional 
re-education  of  men  disabled  in  the  war  in  Italy  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  Milan  ;  in  France  at  Bordeaux 
(Appendix  A,  3),  and  ac  Vernon  (Appendix  A,  9).  It  seems  probable  that  all  centres  of  re-education 
established  in  France  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  his  teaching. 

Professor  Amar  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  morale  among  disabled 
men,  to  commencing  their  re-education  and  their  treatment  as  early  as  is  possible,  and  to  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  suitable  for  each  man.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  re-education  should  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  State,  and  that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  all  disabled  men  who  would  benefit  by  it. 

The  first  steps  in  the  system  of  functional  and  professional  re-education  codified  (Appendix  G),  by 
Professor  Amar  is  the  scientific  examination  of  the  individual  concerned,  and  the  recording  on  a  special 
form  of  the  results  of  that  examination  (Appendix  F).  Accompanying  the  form  is  a  series  of  graphic 
and  written  records  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  made  by  Professor  Amar's  special  instruments  and 
methods. 

The  next  step  is  the  prescription  of  appropriate  exercises  with  one  or  more  of  his  machines  ;  at 
intervals,  records  are  taken  of  the  work  done.  In  this  way,  a  graphic  record  of  the  progress,  both  of  the 
part  educated  and  of  general  resistance  to  fatigue  is  obtained,  the  various  instruments  devised  by 
Professor  Amar  are  described,  together  with  the  manner  of  their  employment,  in  his  publications 
(Appendix  G). 

In  using  such  apparatus  as  his  cycle  and  cheirograph,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  efforts  should 
be  timed  by  a  metronome,  in  order  to  insure  rhythmical  movements  and  mental  concentration. 
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The  cycle  is  the  machine  most  often  used  ;  it  is  employed  in  the  re-education  of  arms  and  legs,  for 
estimatino- the  "  personal  equation  "  and  for  recording  resistance  to  fatigue.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
bicycle  firmly  fixed  to  a  base  ;  on  the  rear  wheel  an  accurately  adjustable  brake  is  attached.  A  crank, 
conveniently  phiced,  is  connected  by  a  chain  and  sprocket  with  the  rear  wheel  so  that  it  can  be  turned  by 
hand.  The  crank  handle  may  be  removed  and  a  "gutter"  substituted  for  it.  When  it  is  required  to  re- 
educate the  stump  of  an  amputated  arm,  the  patient  sits  beside  the  machine  so  that  the  axis  of  his  shoulder 
joint  coincides  with  the  axis  about  which  the  gutter  revolves,  and  movements  against  the  resistance  of  the 
machine  are  made  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  patient.  The  inertia  of  the  machine,  which  requires  an 
additional  efibrt  at  the  end  of  each  excursion  to  check  its  momentum,  is  considered  to  be  an  advantage. 

The  file  and  the  plane  are  used  in  the  re-education  of  upper  extremities.  The  plane  is  especially 
useful  in  educating  a  left  hand  to  take  the  place  of  a  right  hand  which  has  been  lost.  The  file  is  especially 
useful  in  detecting  malingerers  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  malingerer,  voluntarily,  to  regularly  reproduce  a 
simulated  defect  during  the  five  minutes  for  which  a  recorded  test  lasts.  The  bulb  and  cheirograph  are  used 
for  the  re-education  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  ;  both  have  their  uses.  The  cheirograph  permits  the  isolation 
and  re-education  of  single  muscles  or  of  groups  of  muscles. 

Apart  from  the  original  nature  of  the  machines  which  he  employs,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Professor 
Amar's  system  is  that  it  furnishes  incontestable  records  of  the  extent  of  a  disability  at  the  commencement 
of  re-education,  of  the  progress  of  the  re-education,  and  of  the  benefit  received  from  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
records  may  vary  from  day  to  day  accoiding  to  the  individual's  condition  ;  but,  in  practice,  errors  from  such 
cases  are  guarded  against.  One  is  careful  to  make  records  under  normal  conditions  ;  and  when  so  taken 
they  are  of  real  value. 

Illuslrations  of  Professor  Amar's  instruments  and  of  their  employment  accompanied  the  report  made  to 
the  Director  of  Medical  Services,  Canadian  Contingents,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Mignault  on  "  Tlie 
■System  of  the  re-education  of  the  wounded      the  war,  as  it  is  actually  practised  in  France." 

Professor  Amar's  instruments. are  manufactured  by  the  firm  Tainturier  ;  its  catalogues  are  attached  to 
this  report  (Appendix  G).    The  cost  of  all  the  instruments,  complete,  is  about  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  opinion  at  the  schools  of  Bordeaux  and  Vernon  (Appendix  A,  3,  9)  the  two  centres  of  re-education 
in  France  where  Professor  Amar's  system  is  installed,  was  that  it  is  a  well-conceived  plan.  Some  of  his 
instruments,  especially  the  cycle,  were  constantly  used  there.  It  was  felt  that  some  of  his  other  instru- 
ments, ej<7.,  the  hammer  and  the  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  gases,  had  only  limited  uses.  It  was  also 
felt  while  a  record  should  be  taken  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  re-education  of  every  individual, 
that  it  was  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  advantage  could  be  obtained  by  constantly  taking  aud  preserving 
records  of  the  patient's  work  and  progress. 


APPENDIX  B. 


List  of  Institutions  at  which  the  Professional  '  Re-Euugation  of  Men  Disabled  in  the  War 
IS  carried  on  LTnder  the  Direction  of  the  Government. 

This  list  is  a  translation  of  one  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  towards  the  end  of  February 
1916;  because  additional  accommodation  will  have  been  required  other  schools  have  doubtless  been 
established  since  then.  The  list  gives,  in  tabulated  form,  the  name  of  the  school,  the  number  of  places 
olFered  by  it  to  disabled  men,  the:  body  upon  which  the  school  is  immediately  dependent,  and  the  nature  of 
the  occupations  in  which  instruction  is  given. 

All  of  the  commercial  and  technical  schools  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  ;  the  schools 
of  agriculture  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Noteworthy  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
schools  tend  to  give  special  attention  to  instruction  in  the  main  industries  of  the  districts  in  wbich  they  are 
situated  (see  Oyonnax,  No.  62,  and  St.  Etienne,  No.  23  ;  Appendix  F). 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  72  institutions  providing  places  for  3,755  men  ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  duration  of  the  instruction  provided  varies  from  two  or  three  months  to  one  or  two  years,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  taught.  The  occupations  most  sought  and  most  often  taught  are  shoe- 
making,  accounting,  and  tailoring.  It  has  been  suggested  that  excellent  school  teachers  might  be  found 
among  disabled  men. 

(^The  list  itself  is  not  printedC) 


APPENDIX  C. 


Description  and  List  of  Bodies  visited  which  are  Dependent  ' upon  'Private  Benevolence, 

liL'T  exercise  F''uNCTI0NS  connected  Vi^ITH  THE  '  RETURN  OF  DISABLED  Men  TO   CIVILIAN  LiFE. 

,  (l).  Associaiion  pour  V Assistance  aux  MutiUs  Paicvres,  21,  Rue  Francois  P'',  Paris. 

This  association  was  established  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  artificial  limbs  to,  poor  people. 
Its  :direction  is  distinguished  and  competent.  At  first,  it  gave  artificial  limbs  to  soldiers.  At  present,  its 
chief  work  is  to  advance  supplies,  to  the  value  of  not  more  than  500  francs,  to  men  who  are  returnino-  to 
their  homes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  acquire  an  outfit  and  commence  work. 

As  a  rule,  those  to  whom  advances  are  made  are  artisans.  Agriculturists  are  able  to  obtain  credit  from 
the  "  Credits  Agricoles  "  by  the  influence  of  the  Syndicats  Agricoles  "  to  which  they  belong.  The  loans 
are  made  u.pon  their  honour  to  men  who  can  prove  their  need  and  their  capacity  for  work  ;  they  are  repay- 
able in  1'8  months.    Application  for  a  loan  is  made  personally  or  in  writing. 

The  society  advertises  its  functions  (Appendix  F)  in  the  hospitals,  and,  through  nurses  and  others, 
does  everything  possible  to  make  disabled  men  understand  that  they  can  still  be  self-supporting.  Branches 
and  correspondents  of  the  society  have  been  arranged  for  throughout  France.  Its  funds  are  obtained  from 
private  benevolence.  It  has  been  recognised  by  the  Govermnent  as  being  of  public  service,  and  it  is  doing, 
useftil  work. 
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(2)  Association  des  CEuvirs  de  la  Croix-  Vcrfe,  6,  Rue  Sclioelcher,  Paris. 

This  society  wiis  founded  in  1911.  It  has  three  sections  :  one  meeting  the  wounded  at  the  railway 
stations,  the  second  supplyin"  thera  with  clothing,  and  the  third  seeking  to  provide  them  with  employment. 
It  lias,  so  far,  placed  about  290  men.  It  has  about  20  branches  iu  the  provinces.  One  of  its  principles  is 
to  return  men,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  homes  in  the  country.  It  depends  upon  subscriptions  obtained 
from  the  public  in  various  ways  for  its  maintenance  ;  one  source  of  income  is  the  profit  derived  from  the 
insistent  sale  in  the  streets  of  a  periodical  newspaper  published  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

Other  societies  raise  funds  iu  the  same  way.    Sauiples  of  the  periodical  produced  by  the  Croix-Verte 
(Appendix  G)  and  of  one  other  publication  are  appended  to  the  report  (Appendix  F). 
(8)  L' Atelier  des  Blesses,  21,  Boulevard  Beansejour,  Paris. 

This  society  was  founded  in  October,  1915,  under  distinguished  patronage;  it  is  maintained  through 
private  subscriptions  hy  a  committee  of  ladies.  It  established  its  first  workshop  in  connection  with  a  con- 
valescent hospital  established  in  t!ie  •'  Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts  et  Metiers."  This  workshop  consists  of  a 
large  room  in  the  hospital.  Lisrht  occupations  of  various  sorts  are  carried  on.  Towels,  bags,  flares  and 
various  objects  requiring  but  little  effort  in  their  manufacture,  are  made  for  the  Army.  The  sewing  machines 
and  other  tools  employed,  represent  but  a  small  outlay.  It  is  intended  to  establish  similar  workshops  in 
other  hospitals  at  various  places  throughout  France  ;  one  has  already  been  established  in  the  Grand  Palais 
(Appendix  A.  6). 

Tlie  idea  underlying  the  establishment  of  such  workshops  is  a  good  one  ;  for  they  provide  remunerative 
work  in  the  hospitals  for  those  who  volunteer  for  it,  and  are  able  to  do  it.  Since  they  are  under  the  control 
of  the  military  authorities,  they  have  a  distinct  value  in  the  functional  re-education  of  . disabled  men. 

(4)  Les  Blesses  au  Travail,  154,  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris. 

This  society  was  established  in  October,  1914,  under  distinguished  patronage  and  direction.  Its  main 
ob-ject  is  to  supply,  free  of  cost,  raw  material  for  light  occupations  to  soldiers  while  they  are  in  hospital,  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  use  it.  Jt  also  attempts  to  find  employment  for  men  ;  it  maintains  a  small  workshop, 
and  occasionally  supplies  artificial  limbs.  It  has  branches  in  at  least  twelve  cities.  It  is  maintained  entirely 
by  subscriptions. 

In  Paris  about  ninety-five  women  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  wounded  soldiers.  Practically,  the 
only  occupations  taught  are  various  forms  of  basket  and  toy-making.  The  objects  made  are  the  property  of 
the  soldier,  who  may  dispose  of  them  as  he  will.  If  he  wishes  to  sell  them,  the  society  buys  them,  and 
markets  them  at  a  reasonable  advance  on  their  cost,  which  does  uo  more  than  pay  the  society's  expenses. 

The  purpose  witli  which  the  society  has  been  founded  is,  by  securing  occupation  to  men  in  the  hospitals, 
to  preserve  habits  of  work  in  them.  It  adheres  closely  to  that  ideal,  and  intends  to  disappear  when  need  for 
it  ends. 

(5)  La  Chambrc  Syndicale  de  la  Bijouterie  Fantaisie,  25,  Rue  Chapon,  Paris. 

This  trade  society  has  opened  a  section  for  disabled  soldiers  in  the  school,  which  it  maintains  for  the 
training  of  apprentices.  So  far,  forty  men  have  parsed  through  the  school,  and  have  easily  found  good 
emploj'ment.  After  au  apprenticeship  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  men  commence  by  earning  at  least  five 
francs  a  day.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  at  the  school  is  borne  by  their  pension  or  by  grants  received 
from  "  La  Federation  d'Assistance  aux  Mutiles  "  (see  below)  or  similar  societies. 

(6.)  Federation  Nationale  d'' Assistance  aux  Mutiles,  63,  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris. 

This  society  is  an  important  one  directed  by  well-known  men.  It  was  established  as  the  result  of 
appeals  made  through  the  "  Echo  de  Paris  "  by  Barrs,  in  February,  1916;  it  is  said  that  about  $360,000 
has  been  collected  in  this  way.  It  has  branches  in  24  towns.  The  activities  of  the  society  are  com- 
prehensive. The  problems  surrounding  the  return  of  disabled  men  to  civil  life  are  well  understood  by  its 
Directors.  The  Society  advises  men  in  the  choice  of  a  new  [irofession.  It  provides  facilities  for  their 
re-education  in  its  own  workshops  and  elsewhere;  By  gifts  of  money  it  maintains  men  while  they  are 
being  re-educated  ;  it  provides  artificial  appliances  and  assists  men  to  find  employment.  It  has  already 
done  much. good  work.    It  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

(7.)  (Euvre  des  Amputes  de  Gwe^ve,  67  bis,  Rue  Duplessis,  Paris. 

This  society  was  founded  in  Decerhber  1914.  lis  chief  work  has  been  to  supply  artificial  limbs  ;  about 
850  have  been -distributed.  It  attempts  to  find  situations  for  those  who  require  them,  and  it  assists  men 
to  return  to  their  families.  Its  members  visit  the  hospitals  and  assist  wounded  soldiers  in  whatever  way 
they  can.  The  society  returns  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  suffered  amputation  and  who  may  die  in 
military  hospitals,  to  their  families.  It  depends  for  its  funds  upon  private  subscriptions.  Although  the 
names  of  one  or  two  important  persons  appear  upon  its  list  of  honorary  officials,  and  although  it  possesses 
branches  both  in  and  outside  of  Paris,  it  is  evidently  an  ephemeral  and  unimportant  organisation. 

(8)  Institut  National  de  Re-Education  Professionnelle,  Place  des  Peupliers,  Paris. 

This  institution  is  housed  in  a  building  belonging  to  "  La  Protection  Mutuelle  des  Employes  et 
"  Ouvriers  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  France  et  des  Colonies,"  and  is  supported  by  that  society  ;  it,  the  Union 
of  the  Railroad  employees, — "  les  Cheminots  " — is  a  most  powerful  organisation. 

At  present  the  building  is  in  due  course  of  construction  and  will  not  be  completed  for  some  weeks. 
The  institute  is  being  establisiied  and  organized  under  the  close  personal  direction  of  Professor  Amar 
(Appendix  A,  16).  It  is  situated  on  a  very  desirable  site,  in  a  densely  populated  workmen's  quarter.  It  is 
the  intention  that  those  attending  the  school  should  find  their  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those 
admitted  to  the  school  will  have  completed  their  hospital  treatment  and  will  require  only  functional  and 
professional  re-education.  It  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  rough  and  fine  machine  work,  industrial 
design,  coppersmithing,  tinsmithing,  electrical  engineering,  repairing  of  motors,  v/ood-turniug,  wood-carving, 
joinery,  shoe-making,  manufacturing  orthopaedics,  accounting,  type-writing  and  the  cutting  of  precious 
stones.    The  institution  will  be  able  to  accommodate  about  850  pupils. 
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Partial  List  of  Persons  Interviewed. 

1.  Amar,  Professeur  Jules,  Directeur  du  Laboratoire  de  Prothese  (Service  de  Sante,  Ministere  de  la 

Guerre),  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  292,  Rue  Saint-Martin,  Paris. 

2.  Baseque,  Azer,  Directeur  de  I'Ecole  JofFre,  I'Ecole  Professioimelle  des  Blesses,  41,  Eue  Rachais, 

Lyon  (Rhone). 

3.  BiLLAULT,  Capitaiue,  Office  National  de  Placement  des  Reformes  et  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre,  95,  Quai 

d'Orsay,  Paris. 

4.  -.  BocRiLLON,  Docteur,  Directeur  de  I'lnstitut  Professionnel  des  Invalides  dela  Guerre  de  Saint-Maurice 

(Asile  National  de  Convalescents),  14,  Rue  du  Val  d'Osue,  Saint-Maurice  (Seine). 

5.  BouRLON  de  Sartt,  President  de  I'Association  de  I'Assistance  aux  Mutiles  Pauvres,  4,  Rue  Saint- 

Georges,  Paris. 

6.  Brissac,  Directeur  de  TAssistance  et  de  I'Hygiene  Publique,  Ministere  de  I'lnterieur,  11,  Rue  Cam- 

baceres,  Paris. 

T.  CoLLiGNON,  Victor,  Directeur  dc  I'lnstitution  Nationale  des  Sourds-Muets,  254,  Rue  Saint-Jacques, 
Paris. 

8.  Dubois,  N.,  Directeur  des  Ateliers  Departmentaux  pour  les  Ouvriers  mutiles,  estropies  ou  inlirmes,  64, 

Rue  Arsene  Chereau,  Montreuil  (Seine).    Ateliers,  97,  Rue  Campaus,  13,  Rue  Plancliat,  Paris. 

9.  Foster,  Professeur  au  College  de  France,  4,  Rue  Moulin- Vert,  Paris. 

10.  Gabelle,  Directeur  du  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  292,  Rue  Saint-Martin,  Paris. 

11.  GouRDON,  Isaac,  Medicin-Major,  Directeur  de  I'Eeole  Pratique  et  Norraale  de  Re-Education  Profes- 

sionnelle  des  Mutiles  et  Estropies  de  la  Guerre,  62,  Cours  de  I'lntendance,  Bordeaux  (Gironde). 

12.  Hellbron,  Secretaire,  les  Blesses  au  Travail,  154,  Avenue  des  Chainps-Elysees,  Paris. 

13.  HiRSOHFELD,  Gustave,  Directeur,  Ecole  Professionnelle  des  Blesses,  Ecole  de  Tourvielle,  25,  Chemin  de 

Tourvielle,  pres  la  Place  du  Jour  (in  association  with  Madame  Monod),  Lyon  (Rhone). 

14.  Lejeune,  Commandant,  ITnstitut  Militaire  Beige  de  Re-education   Professionnelle,  Port-Villez-les- 

Vernon  (Eure). 

15.  Leroy,  Lewis,  Colonel  H.,  Attache  Militaire,  British  Embassy,  39,  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore, 

Paris. 

16.  March,  President  de  la  Commission  d' Administration  de  TOffice  National  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de 

la  Guerre,  97,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

17.  Marchoux,  Medecin-Chef  de  la  Place  de  Paris,  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  Paris. 

18.  Marsaud,  Directeur-General  Honoraire  au  Ministere  des  Finances,  en  mission  au  Ministere  de  la 

Guerre,  Rue  de  Bellechasse.  Paris. 

19.  Marsaud,  Capitaine,  Cabinet  du  Ministre,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  14,  Rue  Saint-Dominique,  Paris. 

20.  Masse.  Pierre,  Depute,  27,  Avenue  de  TAlma,  Paris. 

21.  Piquenard,  Chef  de  Cabinet  du  Ministre,  Ministere  du  Travail,  1,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris. 

22.  Plisson,  Major  de  2^  Classe,  Svus-Secretariat  d'Etat  du  Service  de  Sante,  Ministere  de  la  Cuen-e, 

231,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris. 

23.  PUOY,  Medecin  Principal,  Service  de  Sante,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  231,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain, 

Paris. 

24.  Rol'LET,  Medecin-Major,  Directeur  de  I'Hopital  Militaire  de  la  Maison  Blanche,  Paris. 

25.  SiMONiN,  Directeur  des  Services  Techniques,  Sous-Secretariat  de  la  Sante,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre, 

231,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris. 

26.  Tenot,  H„  Directeur  de  I'Enseignement  Technique,  Ministere  du  Commerce  et  de  ITndustrie,  101,  Rue 

de  Grenelle,  Paris. 

27.  Valert-Radot,  Rene,  President  des  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  3,  Rue  Saint- Dominique,  Paris. 

28.  Vaughan,  Ernest,  Directeur  des  Quinze-Vingts,  28,  Rue  de  Charenton,  Paris. 

29.  Metin,  Albert,  Ministre  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prevoyance  Sociale,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris. 

30.  Croze,  J.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Chef  du  Service  Cinennatographique  de  I'Armee,  3,  Rue  Francois  P"',  Paris. 
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List  of  Documents  attached  to  the  Report  which  mat  be  used  in  suggesting 

Measures  for  Canada. 

(  This  list  is  not  printed?) 
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List  of  Publications  consulted. 
(  This  list  is  7iot  printed!) 
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List  or  Military  Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes  Commissions', 
(  This  list  is  not  printed.) 


